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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


President Roosevelt has been touring through New 
England and in every speech but the last discussed the 
relations of Government and the trusts. A popular 
speech does not carry the same weight as an official 
utterance and possibly the more thorough of President 
Roosevelt’s sentiments have been uttered with a view 
to testing the opinion of electors; but President 
Roosevelt has shown himself a man with the full 
courage of his convictions and beyond question he 
feels alarm at the uncontrolled strength of what he 
calls ‘‘ these artificial and very powerful corporate 
beings” ; and he thinks some ‘ governmental sove- 
reign” must be given full authority over them. But 
one can scarcely look upon his utterances as more than 
a pious opinion. It is true that he has some support. 
He has on his side those citizens who are offended at 
the inflated price of many commodities as well as the 
workers who feel the powerlessness of labour organisa- 
tions against the millions of the Morgans and Rocke- 
fellers. What economic thinkers the States possess 
are also on his side. 


But neither the unusual courage of the President nor 
the measure of popular support which he receives 
justifies any confidence that Government will obtain any 
control over organised capital. Mr. Roosevelt himself 
in his speech at Providence was careful to premise his 


attack by deprecating many of the complaints made 


against ‘‘ corporations in the business world” ; and with 
the example of the Cuban tariff before us there is no 
ground of confidence that the President can escape 
from thraldom to the political machine. Politically the 
President has split his own party ; he has against him 
those Republicans who are under the complete control 
of the capitalists, in addition to the Democrats, who 
mainly label themselves ‘‘anti-imperialist”. He has 
with him a good deal of vague popular support to 
which he has now been appealing and the active 
backing of his ‘‘anti-Trust Democrats”. But every 
precedent in American history goes to show that the 
capital of the country when united is irresistible. The 
harnessing of the Trusts and the revision of tariffs are 


still to seek. The windmills will be too much for Don | 


Quixote. 


In his final speech at Augusta President Roosevelt 
left the subject of Trusts to re-state in a peculiarly 
uncompromising form the Monroe doctrine. If one 
strains his words his dictum that ‘‘ the nations now 


existing on this Continent must be ready to work 
out their own destinies among themselves ” would cover 
even more ground than he intended. But what he 
meant and afterwards made quite clear was that the 
United States would allow no Power to claim land in 
North or South America; and as he devoted part of his 
speech to insistence on the need of a more powerful 
navy the statement of policy was little more than a 
threat. The only Power at the moment tempted to 
colonise in the American continent is Germany ; and the 
time may come when the number and power of her 
citizens in this or that district may force the interference 
of the German Government. In such a case the States 
are ready to fight, and it may be Germany also may 
consider her duties to her South American citizens im- 
perative. No European nation desires to bully any of 
the small republics of South America ; they will naturally 
be left ‘‘to work out their own destinies”. But if their 
weakness or American officiousness compels foreign 
interference, Germany is the last Power to submit to 
the dictation of the Monroe doctrine; and it will be an 
error both in equity and in common-sense if this country 
does not support continental nations in fighting a 
doctrine of supererogatory impertinence. 


The most sanguine farmers in the North West of 
Canada were astounded last year at the extent of the 
harvest and the railway authorities were totally unable 
to deal with the grain that poured in. It was calcu- 
lated that no amount of energy could succeed in getting 
the grain to the coast before the next harvest began to 
come in. This year the estimate of the yield is 
immensely in excess of last year’s harvest, but the rail- 
ways have developed with astonishing rapidity in the 
interval and may be expected to be more successful in 
making the fortunes both of themselves and of the 
farmers. One of the features of the coming harvest 
will be the importation of 20,000 harvesters from the 
United Kingdom. At last the wealth of the Dominion 
has begun to appeal to the imagination of English 
people and it is not improbable that a large number of 
the harvesters will remain as colonists. A free gift of 
160 acres and the offer of purchasing others for a 
nominal fee must be an attraction difficult to resist. 
The element of repulsion lies in the climate, but 
according to Professor Mavor the climate is steadily 
improving over the cultivated area. The figures of the 
Meteorological Office hardly bear him out but it is a 
conviction among Canadians who have had experience 
of the North West that the improvement is indis- 
putable. 


The proposed appointment of a Colonial Commission 
to inquire into the working of martial law has made 
clear the feeling of a large section of loyalists in the 
Cape on the question of the suspension of the Constitu- 
tion. Dr. Smartt considered that while they were 


ready to accept the Imperial Commission they would 
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only stimulate “racial animosity” by offering com- 
pensation to farmers many of whom gave continual 
assistance to the enemy. The Imperial Government 
has of necessity been tender to many traitors but 
tenderness to traitors coming from Great Britain is a 
very different thing from generosity to traitors bestowed 
by sympathisers on the spot. The complement of 
this generosity is the malignant spite of Mr. Sauer’s 
speech against those Dutch who remained loyal to the 
country of which they and Mr. Sauer are equally 
citizens. The mere proposal of such a commission 
is proof that the Cape is not yet in a sufficiently 
judicial frame to manage its own affairs. It has 
been suggested that Mr. Chamberlain’s decision on 
the question of suspension was due to the pressure 
brought to bear on him by the Colonial Premiers. 
They were no doubt influenced by an easy notion 
of tolerance and respect for precedent; but their 
advice is already defeating its own object. Tolerance 
and respect for precedent are not the virtues we look 
to in times of crisis. 


The promotions and retirements in the Boer hierarchy 
are not without their importance, though everything in 
connexion with the Boer generals has been the subject 
of much babbling and conjecture. There is small doubt 
that General Botha will take the lead and Mr. Kruger 
retire, as it were officially, into private life. The three 
generals will at once start a tour in the United Kingdom 
and later probably in America with the object of collect- 
ing funds for the Boers who have lost their property in 
the war. When the money is collected they will return 
to South Africa ; and as tolerance is in fashion the three 
will probably be given posts of influence in the new 
colonies. But General Botha is not less dangerous 
because he is bluff and a gentleman. He has 
tes expression in South Africa to sentiments of 
oyalty which later speeches in Holland have cancelled 


and his final message to the burghers is a triumph of 


literal loyalty and actual incitement to traitorous hopes. 
His power will be greatly increased by the store of 
money of which he will have the disposal and his tour 
bears an unpleasant resemblance to the last trip of Mr. 
John Redmond. At the height of his diplomatic can- 
dour no Boer ever said ‘‘ We seek no gold”. 


With Mr. Kruger will retire Dr. Leyds and it is said 
that he intends to take an official position in the West 
Indies ; but, though his immediate capacity for harm is 
checked, we think too much of his political and financial 
ability to suppose that he will sink to the position of 
some small judgeship in Halmaheira in the enjoyment of 
an official income incapable of manipulation. Mr. Reitz 
will take his place which is as good as a confession that 
European intrigue is to be continued. Mr. Reitz is the 
worst type of Hollander, an exaggerated Dr. Leyds. 
He is a member of the English Bar and few barristers 
have made a more successful essay in special pleading 
than Mr. Reitz’ ‘‘ Century of Wrong”. On his own 
boast he was the chief cause of the war and his initial 
conviction of success is the measure of his present 
bitterness in defeat. During the week he has begun his 
new work by feeding the Paris press with ingenious lies 
and we may be quite sure that each of the many diffi- 
culties which must arise in South Africa will be bruited 
by him with the malevolence that marked the preface of 
his book. The fact of his semi-official appointment 
makes ludicrous any pretence on the part of the three 
generals of loyal submission. Even the generous offer 
of £ 3,000,000 to help the Boer farmers is represented 
yas Reitz as a dishonest ‘‘ decoy” put forward by 

British Government. 


Mr. Markham has been let off easily. He has 
suffered only in reputation and has damaged a career 
which for some reason or other was supposed to be 
promising when he first entered the House of Com- 
mons. It is now a year and a half since he first called 
Messrs. Wernher and Beit “thieves and swindlers” 
and made parade of repeating the accusation where he 
was not defended by privilege. Rumour, which is 
always unkind to any man who makes money in a new 


country, had “stuffed his ears” with its malicious | 


reports, and Mr. Markham, thinking as little of the repu- 


tation of another as of himself gave the lies the publicity 
and what dignity can still be lent by the patronage of 
a Member of Parliament. He has taken a year anda 
half to prove the falsity of a report which convinced 
him of its truth in five minutes; and Messrs. Wernher 
and Beit have consented in view of his categorical if 
belated apology to take no action. 


The protracted tour of some regiments in India is at 
last within measurable distance of relief, as the list of 
units proceeding to India and elsewhere during the 
coming winter has been issued. Owing to the war, no 
Indian reliefs have taken place since 1899, and thus the 
lot of those remaining abroad beyond their time, with- 
out the compensating glamour of war, has in a sense 
been a somewhat hard one. It is also satisfactory to 
think that the Indian establishment, which for three 
years has been lending troops to South Africa, will 
once again be up to strength. As regards the South 
African garrison, the extreme weakness of many of its 
battalions, now that reservists, militia reservists and 
volunteers have gone, will render it necessary to keep 
out a much larger number of battalions than should be 
the case. For instead of the 22,000 infantry which it 
is proposed to keep being composed of twenty-two 
battalions, probably half as many again will have to 
remain. The fate of the Mounted Infantry battalions in 
South Africa is an important matter. The older ones 
are now welded together into regimental unity, and are 
strongly imbued with esprit de corps. In the main, 
however, their companies belong to different corps, 
many of which will soon be leaving the country. Thus 
as at present organised, they would be difficult to 
“run”. Still it seems a lamentable pity to break 
them up. 


The country will probably be relieved on learning 
that the British Government is to bear the expenses of 
entertaining the Indian Princes and Magnates who 
came over to attend the Coronation, also the cost of 
the India Office reception. That India should have 
had to pay for the ‘‘ board and lodging” of our Indian 
guests would have been preposterous, and it was 
certainly never the wish of the Secretary of State 
that India should pay. The case of the India Office 
reception is slightly different. That was a function 
intended as a compliment to the King, and India was 
paying the compliment. But, the Coronation not having 
taken place at the time, the position was naturally 
altered. The function then rather assumed the 
character of a compliment to India. Of one thing we 
may be sure: had the Treasury been responsible for 
the outlay from the first, the reception would not have 
left behind the impression of magnificence tempered by 
good taste which in the hands of the Indian Govern- 
ment it did leave. 


The continued stability of Indian exchange has, it 
is now stated, encouraged a resolve on the part of the 
Government to guarantee the payment of interest on 
enfaced rupee paper at the fixed rate of sixteenpence 
per rupee. Such a measure has recently been pressed 
on the authorities both in India and at home as the 
best remedy for the unreasonable disparity existing 
between the market price of the sterling and the rupee 
stock. The disproportionately low price of the latter 
has been due to the uncertainty which still surrounds 
Indian exchange and to the want of confidence displayed 
by the Government in its own currency system. The 
measure now indicated will go far to restoring the 
rupee security to its properlevel. Incidentally it should 
have the effect of emboldening the India Office to main- 
tain the value of its remittances at their full statutory 
rate. With its large gold reserve and the mints open 
to gold coinage there should no longer be any difficulty 
in securing this equilibrium. Should it be carried out, 
a large transfer of rupee paper to this country may 
be expected, rupee loans be facilitated and a fresh im- 
petus given to the introduction of English capital and 
enterprise into India. This will be the final justification 
of the currency policy initiated eight years ago to the 
immense advantage of the Indian finances. 


On Monday last the Shah ended his short but full 


. visit. He was entertained not wholly after the manner 
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usual with Western monarchs ; but he appears to have 
appreciated the arrangements made for his entertain- 
ment, and one may hope that he has carried away with 
him a conviction of British friendship. On Saturday 
he visited Windsor in the morning and the Crystal 
Palace in the evening and on Sunday he finished his 
round of amusements by an inspection of the Zoo. One 
of the presents which he left behind him was a gift of 
two zebras. The political meaning which it has been 
attempted to extract from his visit is not of great con- 
cern though the importance of our relations with Persia 
was never greater. But if the Shah did not come to 
England to settle questions of high politics, his visit and 
the growing frequency of such visits are of good omen 
in international relations. The sum of good fellowship 
between Britain and Persia has certainly been increased 
by the better acquaintance of the Shah and his suite 
with the Royal Family, 


Another royal visit, also one may hope tending to 
peace and mutual understanding, is being paid on the 
Continent. The King of Italy was received in Potsdam 
on Wednesday and will be the guest of the German 
Emperor for a week. The usual ceremonies for such 
occasions will be gone through and the usual morals 
drawn as to the political relations between the two 
countries. The Triple and the Dual Alliance have been 
busy paying each other courtesies. The King of Italy 
has visited the Tsar and Kaiser and the Kaiser has 
visited the Tsar, and in the winter the Tsar will go 
to Italy. Italy perhaps is not a sufficiently strong 
member of the Triple Alliance to make her policy of 
very much account; but all these visits, taking place 
within a few months of the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, are at least intended to show that all the five 
nations have a present desire, founded one may hope 
on humane as well as political motives, that there 
should be no disturbance in the peacefulness of Europe. 
At any rate the Kaiser said so in his speech at the 
banquet ; and, after all, official utterances are not neces- 
sarily untrue because they are couched in the set 
language of compliment. 


The King and the Queen have visited several places 
during the week but the chief attention has been drawn 
to their short stay at the Isle of Man. The little 
island is unique in its constitution and Manx men have 
a peculiar pride in the independence of their position. 
One paper has used the happiness and loyalty of the 
Manx people to point a moral of universal home rule. 
But we much doubt if the worthies of the House of 
Keys would quite appreciate a comparison of the Isle 
of Man with political Ireland. The welcome they gave 
to the King and Queen was picturesque and only less 
unofficial than the reception years ago of the Prince 
Consort to whom for want of an official entertainer the 
local barber was told off to act as showman. In this 
case Mr. Hall Caine did the barber’s part. The King and 
Queen on Tuesday continued their journey northwards 
and the trip will probably conclude with a visit to 
Balmoral. We may hope that this voyage has made 
complete the convalescence of the King. 


There seems to be an idea afloat that in some 
way or other the effect of the bye-elections has 
been to weaken the Government’s intention to push 
forward the Education Bill. What is there in the facts 
of the two latest of them to give any colour to such an 
opinion? North Leeds was far more serious than 
Belfast and Sevenoaks but it had not the slightest 
influence on Mr. Balfour’s often-expressed determina- 
tion to carry the Bill whatever the nature of the opposi- 
tion to it might be. South Belfast has only substituted 
one irreconcilable ‘‘ Protestant” for another less un- 
pleasant. The Sevenoaks election resulted in the 
return of the same member, Mr. Forster, by a 
majority of 10 per cent. of the votes polled. In 
the latter case the dissenters, particularly strong 
and irreconcilable in this constituency, did what 
it was known they would do. They put forth 
all their strength; and they gained one of those 
spectral successes called moral victories. That is to 
say they were surprised at polling so many votes. Mr. 
Balfour’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s letters, we suppose, 


~~ the election a factitious importance. The trans- 
erence of the dissenting vote was expected, and the 
letters were an appeal to the Government’s supporters 
not to allow the apparent formality of Mr. Forster’s 
election to betray them into indifference. It is natural 
for the Opposition to make the most of what they did, 
but the self-tormenting of Government supporters with 
fears that are to be traced to such bye-elections as these 
is absolutely ludicrous. 


When Mr. Harold Cox of the Cobden Club writes a 
column letter to the ‘‘ Times” on Australasian Labour 
Legislation he should really clear up his own ideas 
beforehand. He dislikes protection and therefore he 
supposes because there is protection in New Zealand 
this proves somehow something against the Court of 
Arbitration. All that the Court has done, he says, is to 
determine how the higher prices shall be shared between 
masters and men. What else was it intended for, unless 
lower prices should occur when it will have to apportion 
them: and why should it not do this successfully 
when that event happens? The Court has nothing to 
do with protection or free trade, but Mr. Cox mixes the 
two things up. He is very sympathetic with the sup- 
posed poor man who cannot earn the minimum wage 
fixed by law in Victoria and loses his employment. 
Since when has it been a tenet of believers in un- 
limited competition that mercy is to be shown to the 
weak? Mr. Cox and his school are always indignant 
with trades unions who are supposed to have made 
regulations to protect the less capable workman, 
because it is a method of reducing output, a 
greater abomination than working people to death. 
He may rest content with knowing that the men who 
favour the regulation of wages are not likely to be less 
tender towards their old members than the exponents 
of Cobdenism. 


Military authorities on the Continent have been 
amusing themselves by a great international horse race 
from Brussels to Ostend, a distance of eighty-two and 
ahalf miles. The object was rather to ‘‘ create a record” 
than to test the stamina of the horses. Cheering crowds 
saw the start and the finish ; and intense interest, even 
international jealousy, was shown in the competition. 
Certainly some of the horses, if we may believe the 
descriptions and trust the times, were worthy of all the 
admiration they received. But of these beautiful horses 
thirteen died outright on the route, and the majority 
must have so suffered that their lives will be little good 
to them in the future. Nevertheless scarcely a protest 
has been raised, though this wanton destruction of 
life for a senseless end is at least as brutal as a bull- 
fight; and it is the greater outrage against humanity 
that the men were riding favourite horses. It is bad 
enough when men on bicycles, as in the five days’ 
competition in New York, race till they go mad on their 
machines ; but a man has a better right to ride himself 
to insanity than his horse to death. It is a pity that 
one Englishman, and he an athlete, was among the 
competitors. The one case of humanity was found in 
a Frenchman who shot his dying horse with a pistol. 


Yorkshire have again won the county championship 
and have the honour of being the only county—we were 
saved by one wicket from saying the only team— which 
have defeated the Australians. Without question they 
are much the strongest county team in England. 
Rhodes, Haigh, Hirst and Mr. Jackson form a rare com- 
bination of bowling strength; the batting is sound all 
through the team and the one cricket reputation of this 
year has been made by Mr. Taylor. It is curious that 
he had no trial in any of the test matches. But quite 
apart from paper strength the Yorkshire eleven have 
won their successive victories from the possession of that 
quality which Surrey seems to have lost. They have 
always been a team who have tr together and 
played to the score and in Lord Hawke they possess 


perhaps the strongest and best captain now playing. 
County feeling in Yorkshire is if anything too strong. 
It prevented, for example, Rhodes and Hirst from going 
out with Mr. Maclaren to Australia. But in Surrey, on 
. the other hand, it is too weak and has lost much of that 
corporate enthusiasm which marked the club all through 
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the early days from the time that the Prince of Wales 
made the success of the club early in the eighteenth 
century. 


Even those who have least sympathy with efforts not 
directed to any utilitarian or esthetic end will be sorry 
for Mr. Holbein that his attempt to cross the Channel 
failed when so near success. He had covered fifty-three 
miles, swum without rest for twenty-two hours and a 
half, and was within a mile of the Dover shore. Captain 
Webb’s feat, made twenty-seven years ago, remains 
unique ; but in pace and endurance Mr. Holbein seems 
quite to have equalled Captain Webb. With so many 
fresh things to attempt one wonders a little that a man 
of such athletic ability as Mr. Holbein cares to try to do 
again what has been done once: the previous success 
goes along way to destroy the object of the swim so long 
as it may be said to have an object. It is true that every- 
where great interest has been shown in his efforts but 
some of the advertisement is perhaps due to the want 
of counter attractions at this season of the year. But 
Mr. Holbein has again proved himself one of the great 
swimmers, even though he was assisted by an 
** American plaster mask with goggles fixed with collo- 
dion” and an acetylene gas guide light. 


The Coronation medal has won the distinction of 
reviving the punishment of ‘‘ drumming out”, a military 
incident of which one has not heard for a long while. 
To steal a medal is of course a terrible enormity and 
must be marked very black. But if artistic value were 
the measure of the theft, the crime of these troopers 
would be light and venial in the extreme. A more 
beggarly piece of work than the Coronation medal we 
have never seen; and we have seen and examined all 
our recent coins, including those of the 1897 Jubilee, 
and all our recent stamps. The Cimmerian invaders of 
Asia Minor, whose clumsiness at coinage is reprobated 
by one of our reviewers this week, would have stood 
aghast at this miserable medal. The effigies re- 
semble neither the King nor the Queen; making the 
Queen really plain and the King entirely hairless, 
except at the point of his chin. Really if a foreigner 
must be employed, let it not be Mr. Fuchs. We have 
all Europe and America to choose from : they can pro- 
duce at least some one who can make a recognisable 
likeness of the King and Queen. We do not envy 
those who have to wear this medal; but rather those 
who have been so fortunate as to have it stolen. 


Business generally on the Stock Exchange this week 
has been on a very small scale; markets are still under 
the influence of holidays, the attendance being very 
thin. American Rails were the most lively section, 
although the volume of business in them on this side 
has not been large. This market was somewhat un- 
settled yesterday, partly owing to nervousness in Wall 
Street as to the future of money, and the cutting 
down by one half of the Reading Preferred dividend 
was also a disturbing factor. It is thought in some 
quarters that this reduction will be only tem- 
porary. Consols were depressed at the beginning 
of the week, there being a fair amount of liquidation 
in this security. A recovery, however, subsequently 
took place, but the opinion prevails that the bull 
account that has been built up is an important factor 
to be reckoned with. An interesting feature of gilt- 
edged securities was the advance in rupee paper, on 
persistent reports that the Indian Government con- 
templates guaranteeing the interest on the loan 
at a fixed charge of 1s. 4d. per rupee. The tendency 
of Home Rails during the greater part cf the 
week has been uncertain, but yesterday a harder 
tone prevailed. The feature in this market was the 
weakness and subsequent rapid recovery of North- 
Eastern Consols. The fall was due to rumoured 
difficulties of a financial house in the North, and the 
recovery to the report that the difficulties in question 
had been satisfactorily arranged. The Brighton traffic 
increase of £3,700 more than met dealers’ expectations. 
Business in the South African market has been prac- 
tically at a standstill, but the undertone is decidedly 
good. A small account was satisfactorily arranged. 
De Beers were bought on Paris account. Consols 94}. 
Bank Rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. . 


HE President of the United States, probably 
with real political sagacity, has lately been re- 
affirming the Monroe’ rule with a great emphasis. 
Doubtless it was necessary to invoke some idol of the 
American people to counter-balance the disturbing 
effect in party politics of the President’s unkind 
remarks about trusts and trust magnates, who with 
their unlimited means have ever been such pillars of 
the Republican party. We can imagine nothing better 
calculated to flatter the susceptibilities of a people not 
deficient in a certain pride in themselves than to claim 
for them half the world and to lay it down in the 
round and solemn style of a legal rule that if 
any one from the other half dares to interfere, they 
will want to’ know the reason why. That the United 
States should desire to prevent any European State 
from effecting a lodgement in their hemisphere. is not 
at all strange, nor does it disclose any moral character- 
istic peculiar to the New World. Most of us like to get 
and to hold all we can; nor are we averse to keeping 
others out if we are able. The peculiar, and amusing, 
feature of the Monroe aspiration is the legal clothing 
the Americans love to throw around a mere dictate of 
human nature. They must call by the learned name of 
doctrine and rule what is simply policy. ‘‘ If any of you 
Europeans try to effect a political lodgement in our half, 
we will fight you.” There is the whole business: that is 
the beginning and end of the Monroe doctrine. It has 
no more to do with law than if any one were to 
say, ‘That field is not mine and I have no rights 
over it, but for the sake of my view and with 
an eye to future possibilities, I give notice that if 
anybody tries to come into that field, I will knock him. 
down”. Probably the police might make it difficult for 
a private individual to carry out such a policy. Buta 
sovereign State can do anything it will, if only it has 
the strength. As American policy we do not know that 
there is anything in it particularly to censure: churlish- 
ness and'selfishness are foolish terms to apply to policy.. 
If they are able to carry it out, the Americans will 
doubtless gain very substantially by it. All they have to 
consider is whether the gain is worth the cost ; just as a 
European Power has only to consider whether resistance. 
to the policy is in its turn worth the cost; since it is 
unquestionably as injurious to Europe as it may be bene- 
ficial to the States. As a matter of policy it is simply 
and solely a calculation of gain. But any suggestion 
of international law, investing the United States with 
any kind of technical right to take up the position they 
do as to parts of the American continent without the 
Union, must be dismissed as absolutely untenable. 
Even the “‘ Times”, in whose every department Ameri- 
can influence is now visible, admits that the ‘‘ Monroe 
doctrine” has nothing to do with international law. 
The worst feature of Lord Salisbury’s concession in the 
Venezuelan dispute was its practical, though not diplo- 
matic, admission that the Monroe policy conferred a 
certain right on the States to interfere in disputes. 
between any American State and a European Power. 
It looked like the acceptance of the American legal 
fiction of a Monroe Rule instead of a Monroe policy. 

It is unfortunate, if not exceptional, that the United 
States cannot be satisfied with a plain and quite straight- 
forward policy of self-interest without attempting to ex- 
plain it as a disinterested and highly moral position. The 
object of the Monroe policy, we are unctuously told, is to 
enable other American States to work out their own 
destiny without external interference. Just so; precisely 
as the war with Spain was undertaken in the interest of 
humanity ; with the result that the Philippines have 
been annexed by the States and Cuba put under their 
heel. It is this really gratuitous hypocrisy that. 
gives such an offensive tone to so much of American 
public action. We are aware that the British people. 
are not free from the same vice, but that is the 
more reason for fighting shy of American example. 


‘The object of the Monroe policy is too plain for 


any moral blind successfully to disguise it. It is the 
fixed aim of American ambition, indeed it is honestly 
believed to be the sacred mission of the United States,. 
ultimately to control the whole American continent. 
Southward it is difficult to see what could finally 
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frustrate this ambition but the entrance on the scene of 
some great European Power. The South American 

ople are by no means the poor folk the English Press 
is prone to represent them ; but they are divided into 
very many States, of which most, it must be confessed, 
are very badly governed. Their natural resources are 
enormous, but hitherto the inhabitants have not 
shown much capacity in developing them. The South 
American States never act together, and, repugnant 
as the idea of control by the United States is to them, 
singly, it is plain, they can offer no prolonged resistance 
to American extension southwards. A comparatively 
short period of ‘‘ protection” from European aggres- 
sion would successfully incubate occupation by the 
United States. The South Americans, no doubt, have 
duly noted the departure in American policy marked 
by the Philippine and Cuban developments. Neither 
the American Constitution nor habit of policy now 
stands in the way of expansion and annexation. These 
iniquities of the Old World have reappeared in the 
Puritan new world. The South Americans will not, 
if they are wise, resent the growth of German 
influence in the southern continent. They will find 
it a most useful counter to North American expansion. 
Nor from the point of view of South Americans can there 
be danger from Germany parallel to the danger from 
the United States. Germany is far away ; the States 
are on their heels. The Americans are acute enough to 
see what a serious obstacle to American ambition 
German influence in the South may be. It is to remove 
by anticipation precisely such an obstacle that the 

onroe policy was invented ; and, that it might impose 
more easily on the rest of the world, was dignified with 
diplomatic form and a legal name. 

How does this affect England? We have formulated 
our view as to this country and the United States many 
times ; but, to judge from comments in newspapers and 
from a multitude of letters, it would appear that very 
many misapprehend our view. For the benefit of 
some who would seem to have a difficulty in under- 
standing plain English we will restate our position. 
We will grant that the Americans are the finest people 
‘in the world, the best mannered, the least boastful, the 
most honest in business and politics, in short an ideal 
race called into being to substitute a new and pure 
world for one old and blasé. But that does not affect 
the facts that dominate the position as between America 
and England. Likes and dislikes do not mould inter- 
national destinies. They affect the clash of interests 
only temporarily. Nor can diplomacy touch the causes 
of war: it can only reach the occasions, striving to 
postpone or hasten the conflict resulting from inalterable 
causes according to the advantage of the country it re- 
presents. The United States is the only Great Power 
separated from the British Empire by nothing but a land 
frontier of enormous extent. It is a settled object with 
the United States ultimately to include Canada, an object 
suggested geographically. The United States com- 
mercially is growing fast at our expense; judging by 
present progress the power of the States in wealth and 
numbers will exceed any rival we have, possibly except- 
ing Russia, whose position in relation to us territorially 
is not nearly so critical. In these circumstances it is 
surely clear that the Power we need most to be con- 
cerned about is America. Acute territorial and com- 
mercial rivalry always results in an _ ultimate 
trial by force. It isthe only final settlement. 
If that is so, the policy for either country must 
be to avoid doing anything that can increase the 
other Power or give it any points in the struggle. 
On that principle the United States has steadily acted, 
opposing us diplomatically and never conceding a point. 
We on the other hand have usually gone out of our 
way to help the States, as in the matter of the Isthmian 
canal. We have lost ground and America has gained. 
The only balancing advantage would be such consequent 
active friendship on the part of America to Britain 
that we might count on her meeting us half way and 
abstaining from injuring us. Of such friendship, this 
Review has shown over and over again, there is neither 
evidence nor likelihood. The British policy of senti- 
Ment.as against the American policy of material 
advantage naturally fails, It is placing us in a very 


disadvantageous position in a struggle of supreme 


importance to both countries. There is no question of 
liking or disliking the Americans: it is a question of 
which shall ultimately get the better of the other : con- 
trolling factors make it impossible to put the position 
between the two countries in any other form. We 
want the British Empire ultimately to get the better of 
the United States: the Americans naturally wish the 
reverse. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY MESS AT THE CAPE, 


"TSE surrender of the Boers at Vereeniging, now 

three months ago, left a South Africa devastated 
by war and embittered by racial animosity. The one 
need of the moment was a period of respite from 
political excitement in which the passions and individual 
sufferings inseparable from war and rebellion could be 
forgotten in the stir of resumed industrial activity. In 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies such a period 
was provided, so far as the Boer population is con- 
cerned, by the establishment of Crown Colony govern- 
ment. The same advantage would have been secured 
for the Dutch population in the Cape Colony by the 
suspension of the Constitution ; but the petition of the 
Progressive members of the Cape Parliament was 
rejected by Mr. Chamberlain, on the ground that there 
was not sufficient evidence to show that the Cape Parlia- 
ment would fail to do what the circumstances of the 
Colony required. It was to no purpose that Lord 
Milner and other persons to whom the social conditions 
of South Africa were familiar pointed out that, 
although the main resistance to our arms had been 
offered by the Boers, the centre of disaffection to 
British rule after the war would be found in the 
Cape Colony and not in the territories of the former 
Republics. The fact is that the elementary truth which 
Sir George Grey vainly attempted to bring home to the 
English people in 1858 remains to be learnt. Referring 
to the abandonment of the Orange River Sovereignty 
four years before, Sir George Grey then wrote that 
‘* the mere fact of calling these people different nations 
would not make them so, nor would the fact of a mere 
fordable stream running between them sever their 
sympathies or prevent them from acting in unison”. 
To-day this fact cannot be emphasised too strongly. 
The Dutch population in South Africa remains one 
people in all matters that affect its relationship to 
England and Englishmen. And with it there is this 
further fact. The section of the Dutch population 
which inhabits the Cape Colony is from this point of 
view not more but less worthy of being trusted with 
the privileges of self-government than the Boers. 
These Dutch Afrikanders are more wealthy and better 
educated than the Boers. They have not suffered the 
sharp punishment in the war which the Boers have 
suffered ; they possess in the Bond a formidable political 
engine, and they have learnt by twenty years’ practice 
how to use the opportunities afforded by Parliamentary 
government for the promotion of Afrikander interests at 
the expense of their fellow colonists of Englishrace. If 
therefore a period of Crown Colony government was 
necessary for the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, 
a fortiori it was necessary for the Cape Colony. During 
the progress of the war*the Cape Dutch rebelled, the 
colony was placed under martial law, and the Cape 
Parliament was not allowed to meet. Two months ago 
it was open to Mr. Chamberlain to maintain this virtual 
suspension of the Cape Constitution, and so secure for 
the Cape Colony the period of respite from political 
agitation on racial lines which was so imperatively 
required. But the advice of Sir Gordon Sprigg pre- 
vailed, and Mr. Chamberlain lost the opportunity. 
The Cape Parliament has now met, and its present 


‘proceedings are invested with more than ordinary 


significance, because it is in these proceedings that 
we are to find the justification of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
confidence in its loyalty, and the fulfilment of the 
pledges which Sir Gordon Sprigg made on its behalf. 
The spectacle is one which may well rivet the atten- 
tion of the political observer. With the exception of 
the Ministry all the members of Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
party in the Legislative Assembly are in favour of sus- 
pension. The support upon which he relies comes, 
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therefore, from the Opposition, that is from the party 
of the Bond. The Indemnity Bills are to be passed. 
But these Bills, which, it must be remembered, re- 
present the formal sanction of the Cape Parliament 
to the measures necessary for preserving the Colony 
from the King’s enemies and for the suppression of the 
rebels, are to be passed not because the members of 
the Cape Parliament approve of them as such, but by 
virtue of the compact made by Sir Gordon Sprigg with 
the Bond before he came to England. There is no 
mystery about the matter. Mr. Merriman spoke with 
cynical frankness when the Parliamentary Indemnity 
Bill was read a secondtime. ‘‘ The thanks of the Bond 
are due to Sir Gordon Sprigg for opposing the move- 
ment for the suspension of the Constitution, and there- 
fore I and the Bond are going to support these Bills.” 
The real composition of the House, and the effect of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s separation of himself and his Ministry 
from the Progressive party appeared when the motion 
for filling up the nine vacancies in the House of 
Assembly was put. On the division Sir Gordon Sprigg 
and his colleagues rose in a body and crossing from 
right to left took their places among the members of 
the Bond. The numbers showed that the Bond re- 
inforced by Sir Gordon Sprigg has a majority of nearly 
two to one. 

But although the Bond members iftend to keep 
to the letter of their bargain and pass the Indem- 
nity Bills, they have already shown how they will 
evade the spirit of their compact. The Indemnity 
Bills will pass without opposition from the Bond ; 
but the opportunity of declaring their aversion to the 
measures by which alone the Cape Colony was pre- 
served for the English Crown, which its opposition to 
the Indemnity Bills would have afforded, has been 
elsewhere secured. On Monday Mr. Graham, the 
Attorney-General, announced that the Ministry in- 
tended to ask the Governor to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the administration of Martial Law. 
This Colonial Commission, he explained, would not 
conflict with the Imperial Commission, since ‘‘ it would 
deal with general administration in contradistinction 
to unexpired sentences”. In plain words it would 
enable the Bond to rake up all the petty grievances of 
the Boer sympathisers in every village and town in the 
Colony. As this was not an Indemnity Bill the com- 

act did not apply, and the Bond was free to speak 
its mind. Mr. Theron, the President of the Bond, 
welcomed the Commission of investigation. Why ? 
‘In order”, said Mr. Theron, ‘that the world might 
know what the people had suffered under the British 
flag. The House must remember that they had to 
deal with an oppressed and ill-used people which had 
suffered immensely though quietly.” Nor was Mr. 
de Waal, the Secretary of the Bond, less plain spoken. 
‘* The fear of being arrested”, he said, ‘‘ had led many 
people to join in the rebellion.” 

However the Progressives, led by Dr. Smartt, have 
provided a test by which the grossly farcical part 
played by the Bond in supporting the Indemnity Bills 
may be exposed. They will move a Bill for dealing 
with Sedition and Seditious utterances. Its terms are 
identical with those of similar measures enacted in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. If the Cape 
Parliament passes this measure Mr. Chamberlain’s 
confidence will be justified, and Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
pledges will be redeemed. If it refuses to do so, it 
will provide Mr. Chamberlain with that evidence of the 
breakdown of Parliamentary government in the Cape 


Colony for which he looked in vain two months ago. 


In conclusion a word of explanation in respect of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg’s attitude will be useful. In 1884, when 
the Boers had raided Bechuanaland and the Imperial 
Government had determined to send out a force under 
Sir Charles Warren to maintain the British Protectorate, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, then Treasurer-General of the 
Colony, played very much the same part as he is 
praying to-day. At this time he and Sir Thomas 

pington, the Cape Premier, took upon themselves to 
make an agreement with the Boer raiders with the 
express intention of averting an act of intervention on 
the part of the Imperial Government, which was dis- 
tasteful to the Dutch inhabitants of the Cape Colony. 
The character of this agreement will be understood 


from the fact that Lord Rosmead—not a violent man— 
stigmatised it as ‘‘ equivalent to a recognition as a de 
facto government of the freebooters who had made war 
on the British Protectorate, and to an acknowledgment 
of the bona fide character of the claims of the brigands 
to land in Montsioa’s country”. Some twenty years 
ago, then, Sir Gordon Sprigg endeavoured to betray 
the loyal Bechuana Chief, Montsioa, and the Imperial 
Government, in order to keep the support of the Dutch 
in the Cape Colony. It is a circumstance that makes 
his present action more comprehensible, but not less 
sinister. 


THE WAGES BILL OF 1901. 


ORE unfavourable deductions than are warranted 
may be drawn from the report of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade on changes in rates 
of wages for 1901. Perhaps on account of the dull 
season the newspapers have given it more space than 
they would otherwise have done : and many readers may 
not benefit by the caution which is given by the Report 
itself as to the nature of the conclusions which may 
legitimately be drawn from it. In certain great groups 
of employments where the facts about labour changes 
are best known, the actual rates at which labour of a 
certain quantity and quality is paid for vary from time 
to time, and the number of workpeople in any particular 
trade who are affected by these changes also varies. 
Those of one locality may get a higher or lower rate 
while those in another locality in the same trade may 
not change. Prima facie it is a favourable indication 
that the rate of wages for one year is higher than that 
of a previous year if it is paid to a greater number of 
workpeople, and unfavourable if the reverse happens. 
But in either case this tells us nothing of the actual 
earnings during the course of the year, which 
would depend much more on the extent of em- 
ployment than the rate of wages. Earnings tend in 
bad times to be lower than rates and in good years to 
be somewhat above them. The worst feature of the 
year 1901 as compared with 1900 was that the number 
of unemployed increased from about 3 to 4 per cent. 
in the trade union returns; that the number of days 
worked in the collieries was less ; and the volume of 
trade as shown by imports and exports fell from eight 
hundred and fourteen to eight hundred and two millions. 
If the wages bill due to changes of rate in 1901 
decreased by about a million and a half, that is by com- 
parison with the year 1900 when there was a net 
increase of six millions, in the latter year the 
general level of wages stood higher than in any 
other year for which statistics exist. Moreover most 
of the persons who are affected by the fall are they 
who from 1896 have gained constantly and steadily 
by improved rates of wages. These are the miners 
and quarriers, and those engaged in the metal, engi- 
neering and shipbuilding trades. The net decrease 
of a million and a half (about) is made up by deduct- 
ing from one million seven hundred thousand pounds 
loss to these trades an increase in other trades of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. Of 
the one million seven hundred thousand pounds loss, 
over a million is that of the mining and quarrying 
industry, and about seven hundred thousand pounds 
that of the metal, textile, clothing, and certain other 
miscellaneous industries. 

So that outside the mining, quarrying, metal, engi- 
neering and shipbuilding trades wages have been 
very little changed; that little has been in the way 
of increase; and only a very small proportion of the 
total number of workpeople employed was affected 
by wages-changes. e building trades and the 
textile trades may be taken as examples; and for 
other classes such as agricultural labourers, seamen 
and railway servants there is not much information 
of any value either one way or another. Even in 
the trades that suffer most it is not to be understood 
that each man earns a lower rate of wage. In the 
mining and quarrying trades 325,249 received an 
advance ; while 392,023 suffered a decrease: but the 
advance was only 1s. 114d. per head: the decrease 
4s. 10d. Similarly in the metal group 87,469 work- 
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people suffered reductions averaging 5s. 1d. per head ; 
while the 14,467 who received advances obtained 
only an average increase of 1s. 6}d. per head. It 
would have been interesting to have some explana- 
tion of these striking differences and for this we could 
have well spared much minutie which is neither 
interesting nor valuable. Something about the locali- 
ties, where these violent reductions have taken place, 
and the causes, no doubt special and local which have 
brought them about would have been worth knowing. 
The seriousness of such excessive changes in wages is 
apparent and must mean a dislocation of the relations 
between large numbers of the working classes and the 
branches of trade which supply their wants. Reduc- 
tions in wages mean low prices for the commodity the 


workmen supply, and declining trade in some branches: 


of their employment, and from this cause doubtless, as 
in the case of coals, the private individual consumer 
gains advantage and the result is a transference of some 
of the price which went in wages into his pockets. 
This is a part of the good which to some extent balances 
the evil: but in these days we are not so preoccu- 
pied with the desirability of cheap goods to the con- 
sumer as with seeing that the workman producer is 
sufficiently remunerated ; and excessive fluctuations in 
his wages are not for the good of the community as a 
whole any more than they are for himself. 

There is considerable ground for satisfaction at least 
in the fact that these reductions have been produced 
without trade conflicts—strikes or lockouts. The 
year 1901 has been remarkably free from these 
disasters of industry. There has been an increasing 
tendency during recent years to arrange alterations 
in wages by conciliatory methods. During 1901 
out of every hundred persons whose wages were 
changed only two were concerned in strikes and 
lockouts; and this is the lowest percentage recorded. 
By means of sliding scales with their automatic changes 
ot wages according to prices at fixed periods, by con- 
ciliation boards, joint committees, and by direct 
negotiation between employers and workpeople or 
their representatives, wages in the great industries have 
been arranged without conflict. Most of the strikes 
have taken place in the smaller trades which are not so 
well managed, have not such large funds, and are not 
so well represented by the professional trade union 
leader. Under sliding scale arrangements nearly two 
hundred thousand coal miners and iron and steel 
workers saw changes in their wages take place. Over 
half a million of these classes of workpeople and others, 
including nine thousand compositors and six hundred 
sea-going engineers, arranged with their employers by 
conciliatory methods. In hardly any industry is it 
more important that peace should be preserved than in 
coal mining, and the large increase in the percentage of 
workmen whose wages were settled by conciliation 
boards and otherwise is mainly due to the formation 
or re-establishment of such boards in this industry ; 
which is also the best organised from the trade union 

int of view. In every important coal mining district 
(vith the exception of South Wales) a Conciliation Board 
for the regulation of general wages questions has now 
been established consisting of representatives of the 
organised employers and organised workpeople. 

Apropos of the success of these methods of avoiding 
disputes which have been voluntarily established by 
the well-organised trades, we may refer to the letter 
from the Hon. W. P. Reeves the Agent-General for 
New Zealand in the ‘‘Times” this week in reply to 
another correspondent who had been throwing doubts 
on the success of the Compulsory Arbitration Act which 
has now been in operation in New Zealand for nearly 
eight years. The charge is not new. Only last 
December, commenting on a letter from Mr. Reeves 
to this Review, explaining the working of the Act, we 
mentioned that Mr. Seddon the New Zealand Premier 
had been quoted as having pronounced the Act a 
failure. As a matter of fact Mr. Seddon never said 
——s of the kind and it was quite incredible that 
he should with his knowledge of the Act. Mr. Reeves 
deals in the ‘‘ Times” with two instances of speeches 
made by. trade union delegates at a meeting of the 
Wellington Trades and Labour Council in June 


last attacking two awards of the Court, which are 


brought forward by the correspondent referred to 
as showing a general refusal of trade unionists 
to obey unpalatable decisions. But Mr. Reeves points 
out that, though some of the decisions have disap- 
pointed them, a few irritated them, and two or 
three exasperated them, all have been obeyed. The 
Miners’ Union whose delegates made the speeches 
at Wellington dissociated itself from the attitude of the 
deputation and waited on the Minister of Mines to tell 
him so. Mr. Reeves also quotes a resolution of the 
Dunedin Trades Council, as important a body as that 
at Wellington, asserting the beneficial effect of the 
Act. It appears therefore that whoever are dissatisfied 
with the Act the Trades Unions are not, though they 
are spoken of as resenting it on account of unpalatable 
decisions. Mr. Reeves asserts that speeches made 
against the Act have found no sympathy in the colony 
and that public opinion has condemned them. A satis- 
factory feature of the Act is that it leaves room for 
those voluntary efforts by conciliation which we have 
referred to above in speaking of our own settlements 
as to wages. In the twelve months from June 1900 to 
June 1gor of thirty-two industrial agreements filed in 
the Court twenty-nine were entered into either spon- 
—- or on the recommendation of the Conciliation 
oard. 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


:* is not one of the pleasantest experiences in life 

when the time comes for ‘‘ changing our holiday 
clothes for the homely fustian of daily work”. But 
unless a man is a loafer by nature there comes a moment 
in his holiday when he begins to feel uneasy at being 
kept away from business, and he finds that he can 
repeat with emphatic unction certain lines of Words- 
worth’s ‘* Ode to Duty ” :— 


‘* Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace : 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 


His pleasure now is in getting back to work and in 
putting on the harness which he was so glad for a time 
to lay aside. His conscience has begun to prick him 
and though he does not positively welcome the work, 
or at least a good deal of it, for its own sake, yet better 
that than to delay taking up the burden after it ought 
to be on his shoulders. A similar stage has been 
reached in the life of the British people when we must 
bring to a close that term of taking our ease into which 
we seemed contentedly to have settled. All the signs 
seem to point to the necessity of adopting a more 
strenuous programme of activity than we exactly 
care for. In one sense it is excusable to ask im- 
patiently what is the good of it? There was 
very much to be said for the view which had most 
favour not so long ago that what modern man wanted 
was more play rather than more work: that life was 
too hard already and was becoming brutalised by pre- 
dominantly material aims. It is not altogether con- 
vincing to hear so much emphasis put on the need of 
education for the sake of making us better commercial 
travellers. There seems a want of finality about that ; 
and we are inclined to ask : was humanity made for 
no better purpose, and with no other object, than 
to be used up with increasing rapidity in work- 
shops and factories organised as the embodiment of 
the American principle of ‘“‘hustle”? This is the 
way the man who is thinking of retiring from business 
naturally looks at the storm and stress of business life. 
Great Britain was becoming the home of the ‘‘ Nice 
Feelings” and the ‘‘ Fine Shades”, as Mr. Meredith 
calls the refinements of those who are inclined to scorn 
the very material means by which they have been 
enabled to indulge their superior tastes. It will not do 
to cozen ourselves in this manner and if our wealth has 
not spoiled our character we shall not. However dis- 
agreeable and seemingly gratuitous the extra strain of 
business may be, which seems likely to be laid on us as 
on every other nation in the immediate future, we 
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are bound in honour and self-respect to show our- 
selves equal to it. Not so much that the business 
is of value in itself but as a sign that we have not 
lost the vigour of which in these days success 
in trade may be the most significant sign. We may 
hope that at some comparatively early date, say in a 
generation or two, the ideal may have changed and 
greatness may not be reckoned by the amount of coal 
or iron, or steel or cotton goods that a nation traffics in. 

In the meantime our trade competition with other 
nations must be taken as the test of our virility, and of 
our capacity to consider and solve questions of means 
to this end which are even more important than the end 
itself. This can only be temporary whilst the means to 
it are the real and ultimate ends because they in fact 
are questions of character, of intellectual and moral 
strength or weakness. The whole issue seems to 
turn on this point: whether we have retained our 
original earnestness and seriousness unimpaired, or 
if we can recover what degree of it we may 
have lost while we have been taking things 
comfortably. It may be said that the modern 
man of business has lost none of his zeal for money 
making. But this may be an indication of something 
the reverse of earnestness and may co-exist with hope- 
less apathy and ignorance as to the conditions which 
are necessary to national success. There is no end to 
the eagerness we all have for making money according 
to our opportunities, and our eagerness for spending it 
in all sorts of mean and frivolous ways is no less limit- 
less. We read eagerly, but what do we read? Our 
easy satisfaction with that is perhaps as ominous a sign 
as any that can be mentioned of the lack of real 
earnestness that characterises the great mass of 
our people. They will read anything, no matter 
what, so long as it requires no intellectual effort 
presupposing knowledge, discriminative judgment, 
or taste. It used to be said by the generations 
before popular ‘‘ education” that reading novels 
was a form of idleness and a mis-spending of time ; and 
there is no man so intellectually enervated and unfit for 
serious work as one who is always reading indiscrimin- 
ately and without purpose. Most readers nowadays 
whatever their age or sex seem to fall into one or both 
of these classes ; and whatever may be said of the fact 
as indicating defects of other kinds its chief significance 
seems to be that it implies a want of vigorous character 
and seriousness of aim. It is also significant of the 
relaxation of parental control and the lack of interest 
felt by parents in the teaching of their children and in 
education generally. If parents are not in earnest 
about the direction of their children’s character, the 
lack of early discipline which guides, and directs, and 
steadies the levity and ignorance of childhood will be 
felt in later years and have its effect on natural character. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of many 
parents, not least amongst the higher classes, to hand 
over their children far too much to the care of servants ; 
and the effect on speech and manners is already dis- 
cernible. Its more subtle effects will not be so readily 
discernible, but it is easier here than it often is to infer 
the nature of the less from the better known. 

We are not at all inclined to take the alarmist 
view that is often taken of the alleged signs of 
national deterioration. Religion is said to be decay- 
ing and hence that the greatest source of national 
earnestness and sincerity of aims is being withdrawn. 
That would be fatal if it were true; but there is now 
probably less positive scepticism, especially amongst 
the working classes, than ever there was. There is 
rather a certain indifference, not only amongst them 
but other classes, which springs from the serious enough 
disposition to avoid giving earnest attention to subjects 
which demand gravity of thought. Very likely this 
again is due to the bewilderment of over-reading and 
over-cramming in education which have produced their 
natural effect of mental indigestion and lethargy. We 
have the control of a good deal of this in our own 
hands. Some other things which have often been made 
a charge against certain classes are not so serious as 
they are represented. Working men are said to have 
displayed a tendency to shirk work as shown by trade 
union regulations. As we do not think this is the real 
explanation we are not alarmed at it It is not a 


symptom of anything but of the conflict of capital and 
labour which is the result of disorganised industry. 
It is part of the mechanism of industry which we 
have to set about improving under the stimulus of 
the new conditions with which we are confronted in 
international competition. The charge of moral de- 
linquency, of desiring to obtain money without giving 
solid value for it, does indeed go to the root of cha- 
racter ; and it would be a retort in which we should 
find no relish if it were as true of employers as of 
workmen. In the actual circumstances of business 
it would be a charge at least just as easy to make 
and substantiate ; and the charges made against the 
buying and selling classes are morally more serious 
than any that have been made against the working 
classes strictly so called. Legislation has been pro- 
posed for the prevention of corruption in buying and 
selling ; and the Companies Acts tell their own tale. 
They are a record of more or less ineffectual legislation 
to repress a constantly increasing ingenuity in extracting 
money from people to whom no services have been ren- 
dered. The really serious thing in all these positive con- 
crete instances of abuses and shortcomings is that when 
attempts are made to remove them, the lack of genuine 
earnestness and sincerity brings about their failure. 
Legislation is always extremely difficult to initiate, and 
it is always admittedly left incomplete and insufficient 
for the purpose. In all the wider fields of political and 
social reforms which the conditions of the times demand 
we have, in the degree of earnestness with which we set 
about them, the only possible means of judging how 
far if at all the charge that our national character is 
deteriorating is true. It is possible to misinterpret the 
alleged signs; but it is at least to the good that while 
we are not very certain about them we are at any rate 
alarmed. If those we have mentioned, and certain 
others which are the well-known commonplaces of the 
topic, have alarmed us thus early, we may congratulate 
ourselves that we have still time to correct them. Not 
without advantage to national character does stress of 
circumstances come which drives us to inquire what 
are the tendencies which left unchecked will end in 
chronic deterioration. 


THE DISADVANTAGE OF BRAINS IN 
POLITICS. 


i ae success of Mr. Akers Douglas and the failure 
of Sir John Gorst in political life point a sharp 
moral for ambitious youth. Both men have devoted 
their lives to politics: but at the age of fifty-one Mr. 
Akers Douglas is Home Secretary, while Sir John Gorst 
is contemptuously dismissed at the age of sixty-seven 
with the offer of the Governorship of the Isle of Man. 
Yet forty-five years ago the Cambridge examiners 
placed Mr. Gorst third in the mathematical tripos : 
twenty years ago he was the counsellor of the Fourth 
Party and one of the most prominent debaters in the 
House of Commons: and for the last seven years he 
has discharged the duties of Vice-President of the 
Education Committee, when allowed by his superiors 
to do so, with an intellectual distinction quite beyond 
dispute. We need not press into our argument the 
substitution of Lord Londonderry for Sir John Gorst as 
Minister of Education, for so long as human nature, 
or rather British human nature is what it is, rank 
and wealth combined will always get places with- 
out any regard to qualification. But Mr. Akers 
Douglas is neither an aristocrat nor a plutocrat; 
he is a country gentleman of adequate but not 
large estate, who has never distinguished himself 
intellectually in any way whatever. He has never 
attempted to take any part in the debates of the House 
of Commons beyond official replies or explanations ; 
and neither on the platform nor in current political 
literature has he ever shown that he possesses an 


-articulate idea, or takes the smallest interest in legisla- 


tion. It is certain that Mr. Akers Douglas has some 
very valuable moral qualities, which do not come to 
the surface in his public appearances, or he would not 
now be Home Secretary. We do not refer to his 
services as Chief Whip, for at that time Mr. Akers 
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Douglas had only to deal with Lord Salisbury, who knew 
nothing about men, and as Whip he displayed a cynical 
preference for wealthy candidates, which did not raise 
the tone of the Tory party. But since 1895 Mr. Akers 
Douglas has sat in the Cabinet and has worked inti- 
mately with Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who have promoted him to one of the highest offices in 
the State. The conclusion from this personal com- 
parison—for which we make no apology, the careers 
of politicians being public property—is that mere 
brains, unallied with some other motive force, are 
not enough to insure success in politics. We are not 
of course alluding to genius, which is “irresistible, if it 
lives, and does not drink. Disraeli was a genius ; and 
besides he had a good deal more money, one way and 
another, than was commonly supposed. And then he 
was a great deal more than a mere politician : he was a 
dandy and a novelist, and touched the popular imagi- 
nation. But coming down to the common race of men, 
we assert that brains, by themselves, are a positive 
disadvantage to apolitical aspirant. In the first place, 
clever men are more prone to miscalculate their chances 
than their less imaginative compeers. To drop into 
Stock Exchange slang, they will not take small profits, 
bitt always gamble for big stakes, and so they must 
often lose. Sixteen years ago Sir John Gorst refused 
the Solicitor-Generalship with the certainty of a judge- 
ship : a few years later he refused the post of Governor 
of the Cape and High Commissioner of South Africa. 
These are profits which in life’s speculation most men 
would take thankfully: but our man of talent had 
something bigger in his head, and now it has 
dwindled down to the Isle of Man, which is 
of course angrily rejected. Then in the second 
place, men of brains cannot easily acquire the habit of 
subordinating their judgment to that of their official 
chiefs. Nothing is more unpleasant, or injurious to 
one’s self-respect, than the compulsion of speaking or 
voting for something which one is clever enough to 
know to be nonsensical or mischievous. And yet 
unquestioning obedience to superiors is the first duty 
of the aspirant, for, as Swift observed, ‘‘ climbing and 
creeping are performed in the same attitude”. The 
reason why brilliant men like Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, who combine wit and industry and 
courage, never get office is that they will not take their 
orders from other people, and that they prefer the 
luxury of thinking and speaking freely to that of sitting 
on the front bench. It is astonishing how intolerant 
party leaders are of anything like independence or 
originality in their associates, and how fond they are of 
supple mediocrities and cheerful drudges. Mr. Childers 
and Mr. Dodson were the colleagues whom Mr. Glad- 
stone loved, and Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Lowe 
those whom he distrusted and disliked. Lord Beacons- 
field indeed was indulgent to rebels, but that was 
because he had such a perfect contempt for his own 
party. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are like all 
the rest: they do not love the criticism of their friends 
a whit better than their predecessors, and they snuff up 
the incense of blind and dumb worshippers quite as 
greedily. ; 


‘* Flattery’s the food of fools, they say : 
But now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.” 


We often hear it said that these clever men have failed 
because they are ‘‘ disloyal”, and this is much harped 
upon. But in this respect a man is what the world makes 
him. The “‘ spretz injuria forme ” is apt to be somewhat 
bitter, and how can a man be loyal to chiefs who do 
not conceal their distrust of his brilliancy, and who 
grudgingly allow him to do the merest routine? It is 
not difficult to understand why so many clever men fail 
in politics; but the understanding of the reason does 
not make the fact less pathetic. The wear which we 
should recommend to all who are setting out on their 
journey across the plain of politics is a material soft to 
the touch, impervious to weather, and of so sober a 
pattern as to escape attention. 


~ 


MEMORIES OF OLDER LONDON. 


‘*‘ CEE London and live” is or was the feeling of 

‘*the young man from the country ”, who used 
to be celebrated at Evans’ in a popular song. But 
London has changed so much in the last forty or fifty 
years, and the golden youth of the day has grown so 
blasé, that probably, like Mark Twain’s quartz-mining 
cat, he may “feel different”. Certainly, say, forty 
years ago, he would have had to put up with inferior 
accommodation. The metropolis itself, its society, the 
ways of the inhabitants, with their prejudices and habits, 
their municipal institutions and their places of amuse- 
ment have all been strangely transmogrified. At that 
time the hotels of any note might be counted on the 
fingers. When I came to town, as a temporary resi- 
dent, the Great Western, the first of the railway 
caravanseries had not been thought of. I remember 
how a self-contained and selfish old bachelor con- 
gratulated himself on taking a bed-room there, and 
being luxuriously breakfasted and lunched on reason- 
able terms. He regularly played whist and dined at 
the Athenzum, scandalising his friends by patronising 
the omnibuses. The Clarendon, with its long bills and 
solemn service wast the house of call for royalties’ 
ambassadors on the rampage. Douglas Jerrold 
satirised those aristocratic landlords, when he wrote 
of three and sixpence for a bottle of soda-water. It 
was a considerable drop to Morley’s in Trafalgar 
Square, an establishment of the highest respectability, 
which gave its habitués a certain cachet. Harding’s 
the resort of naval captains in the Trafalgar times had 
disappeared, but Limmer’s was always overcrowded 
with Her Majesty’s ‘‘hard bargains”. As Johnson 
said, a London day does not begin with sunrise, and the 
patrons of Limmer’s carried this practice to excess, for 
they breakfasted lightly about 2, and supped heavily 
in the small hours. Everything was turned topsy- 
turvey—it used to be said that you found smokers 
sitting on the mantelpieces, and their soda and brandy 
or ‘John Collins” in the easy chairs; so prodigals 
prided themselves on their frugality, because they 
always dispensed with luncheon. I used generally to 
go to the Trvistock in Covent Garden. It was much 
affected by young University men, when they ran down 
for a couple of days’ lark, and by line officers of com- 
paratively quiet habits, who would have gone to the 
Slaughters’ Coffee House, in the days when Dobbin and 
George Osborne came to town from Chatham : also by 
manufacturers and smart commission agents from the 
north, so there was an agreeably mixed company, if 
one cared to dine at the early table d’héte. Located 
in the centre of the theatres, both hour and place were 
convenient. It was a typical English dinner, with 
everything solid and of the best, from the mulligatawny 
or mock turtle, through turbot, saddle or sirloin to the 
Stilton. I never pass the doors under the piazza now, 
without a pleasant rush of associations, succeeded by a 
gentle melancholy. The general atmosphere was 
sombre, and yet how jolly it was. The bedrooms for 
the most part, looked out on dead-walls, and were dark 
at noon, but the hall, with its porter as well preserved 
as Old John of the Slaughters, was full of life and letters, 
parcels, portmanteaux and gun cases. Cabs were con- 
tinually being whistled for and dashing up to the door. 
Nothing in mid-London could be brighter than the 
breakfast-room with its many windows. You came 
down with appetite rather whetted by late chops or 
lobster salad, and the catering was on the famous 
principle of calling for what you liked and paying all 
the same. The sideboards groaned under hams and 
tongues and joints.. There was a genial odour of 
devilled kidneys. The eggs or the bacon came like a 
breath of primroses in spring coppices as Lord 
Beaconsfield idealised them in ‘‘Coningsby”. The 
morning papers were strewed. about in profusion, and 
fondly I remember the handleless basins for tea or coffee, 
—I believe they are still to the fore—and the ticket 
delivered at the desk in the corner, which gave the 
total of the bill, without condescending to details. 
There was.an air.of romance about the Tavistock,—the 
romance of the country and the tropics. Through the 
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window came the balmy breath of cabbage stalks with 
the fragrance of dates and rotting oranges. ‘ Punch” 
might satirise Covent Garden as ‘‘ Mud-salad Market”, 
but his contributors can only occasionally have explored 
it from Fleet Street. Hatchett’s in Piccadilly was 
another house, where I occasionally put up: partly 
because it was convenient for the West-End, principally 
from veneration for the old coaching. Many years 
afterwards, in a flicker of the old fires, it became the 
mustering place of the coaches of the revival. When I 
used it, it was still run on the same lines, as when 
Mr. Pickwick and his party made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Jingle. The coffee room was boxed off in com- 
partments like bathing machines: the floor was 
sanded, and the staple breakfast dish was thin beef- 
steak, looking as if it had been hastily grilled for 
flying travellers, unprepossessing, but invariably juicy 
and excellent. By the way, there was a great fire- 
place at the end of the coffee room, much resembling 
the modern grills, though these steaks were not cooked 
in your presence. 

I have only touched on two hostelries I knew well— 


no doubt there were others, more or less meritorious. ° 


Some stray reminiscences of the semi-aristocratic 
Fenton’s in S. James’ Street take me into the 
quarter of the bachelor lodgings. For many years I 
had a pied A terre in Bury Street, and there I 
established a depdt for luggage. In Bury Street you 
had all your acquaintances within arm’s length, and 
there were rallying places where you could confidently 
look them up of an evening. Nowadays I hardly 
recognise old No. 999, with its plate glass, its burnished 
knocker, and its highly decorative announcement of 
apartments. Now you have electric lighting, gay 
chintzes, and soft stair carpets in these bivouacs, but 
I do not know that things have changed for the more 
comfortable. Then the houses, like old fashioned 
inns, had their regular clientéle. The retired butler 
who had married the housekeeper had his own county 
connexion. Sometimes the swells, who kept their 
rooms with him through nine months of the year, 
would migrate to Mayfair for a short season. My 
landlord was an invaluable man, and not above his 
business. An ex-courier, he knew every town on the 
Continent, from Calais to Constantinople. An accom- 
plished cook, he prided himself on the variety of your 
breakfast table : he could serve you coffee a la Tortoni 
or 4 la Turque, and I have given successful little 
dinners in my solitary apartment, where the bed was 
curtained off in an alcove. If he did not do the boot 
blacking himself, he superintended it : Major Pendennis 
would have been satisfied with the burnishing, and he 
was pleased when you muddied three pairs in the day. 
I doubt if such men are to be found now, and I am sure 
there are few such nurses as his wife, who was un- 
tiring in her attentions to ailing lodgers. 

Talking of dinners, when I first came to town, I 
belonged to no club, and even afterwards, I indulged 
my roving propensities. Restaurants with extravagant 
— and Roumanian bands have been brought into 
‘fashion by Americans and millionaires unattached, but 
the club has been killing the moderate dining house. 
The Wellington, now the Devonshire Club, was per- 
haps the best place in my day: the frescoed ceilings 
and gilded cornices of Crockford’s still gave it an air of 
aristocracy ; it was haunted by the shades of the great, 
and memories of ruined fortunes ; the service was good 
and so was the cooking. The charges too, were ex- 
tremely reasonable: if I remember right, the dinner of 
the day cost three and sixpence. The frosted silver 
tankards, in which the bitter beer was frothed, might 
have graced any manorial hall. By the way, in 
those days, in the way of drinks, we were simpler 
in our tastes. Now if I go to dine in a club to 
which I have belonged for more years than I 
care to think of; I see five members out of six, 
braced up in white chokers and sipping cham e. 
Then, like the victims of Thackeray’s satire in the 
‘*Snob Papers” for the most part they were content with 
the club beer, eked out with a modest half pint of 
sherry. That digression carries me eastward to 
Simpson's in the Strand, where draught ales and stout 
were to be had in perfection. Then one never gave a 
thought to the liver, now, alas, it is different. Simpson’s 


still exists but is under sentence of death. You literally 
saw your dinner : a carver in white rolled a little table 
to yours; you might indicate the flakes of the cod, the 
fin of the turbot, and the choice slices of the sirloin or 
saddle. If you had a passion for gravy, like Mrs. 
Todgers’ commercial boarders, it was your own fault 
if you did not gratify it. You had a ticket for a much- 
frequented divan, on the floor above, where there were 
coffee and cigars, newspapers and chessboards. I once 
tried ‘‘the Cock” over the way, celebrated by 
Tennyson, but the trial was a failure. One of m 
favourite resorts was Clunn’s in Covent Garden, chee 
by jowl with Evans’ and a few doors from the Tavistock. 
With a healthy appetite and a sound constitution, there 
was no better place to dine. But there were regular 
customers, with rubicund countenances, staunch to the 
old crusted port, who still kept the gout at bay. The 
speciality of the house was its Welsh mutton. I used 
to scandalise the old waiters by insisting on boiling the 
legs. Nowhere else have I seen such marvellous 
marrowbones : they must have been artificially packed, 
or there was across of the elephant in the breed of 
cattle. It was a narrow dining room, with a single 
window at the end, and the mirror-like mahoganies, 
hand-rubbed to the blackness of ebony were suggestive 
of generations of steady port drinkers. Whether the 
bedrooms were ever used was a mystery. I once slept 
in a state four poster and would as soon have gone to 
bed in a hearse. If a gentleman of suicidal tendencies 
ever woke up there, after a wet night, he must infallibly 
have cut out work for the coroner. 

I used to go into the City on my return from con- 
tinental trips to look up a cousin who failed at stock- 
broking and had time on his hands. A delightful 
change it used to be, from déjeuners soignés at the 
Voisin in Paris or the Mille Colonnes at Brussels to the 
chops or steaks, the stout or bitter at Joe’s or Tom’s 
or Ned’s. I fancy those quaint old chop-houses, in 
hidden nooks, up dark alleys have been disappearing. 
In no other city in the world did thriving eating houses 
drive so peculiar a business. The doors closed auto- 
matically when the tide of business ebbed westwards. 
One evening in a fit of severe economy, with a friend, I 
took a City omnibus to dine on chops. All the luncheon 
houses were closed, and a boy was sweeping out the last 
of them. So we broke down, like many others, in our 
scheme of frugality, and fared sumptuously at the 
‘* Ship and Turtle”, almost as noted for its beef steaks 
as for calipash and calipee. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MARIONETTES. 


i anyone who is of a generation that has reached 
or is approaching the cinquantaine, and who looks 
back upon his childhood’s days it will surely seem that 
marionettes are not with us as they used to be. To be 
sure members of a younger generation might, not so 
very many years ago, have seen, if they were so minded, 
a display of “high-class” marionettes at S. James’s 
Hall. But that exhibition was on a far more ambitious. 
scale and a more exalted plane than the shows which 
used to perambulate the streets as well as being a stand- 
ing dish at juvenile parties. One looks back with a gentle 
regret on the hornpipe-dancing sailor, the skeleton that 
lay about on the stage in detached pieces and graduall 
put itself together, when it was completed by a skull 
descending from above, on the acrobat and the juggler, 
and on the figure which walked headless until a head 
rose from inside the body, a head attached to a thin 
neck, which grew longer and longer until it nearly 
reached the “‘ flies” of the miniature theatre. Of these 
and other delights we are reminded by an article 
on Marionettes in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
wherein, be it said in passing, by an amazing oversight 
Ombres Chinois is written for Ombres Chinoises. Not 
the less the article is full of condensed information 
most of which is both interesting and trustworthy. 
But on the vexed question, whence the word 
marionette, it is difficult or even impossible to suppose 
that the author of :the article in the Encyclopedia is 
right when he derives the word from ‘‘ Morio, a fool or 
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buffoon”. For information as to the true derivation it 
is natural to turn to the one magnum opus on the sub- 
ject, a very storehouse of learning and research. This 
is *‘ Histoire des Marionnettes en Europe depuis |’An- 
tiquité jusqu’a nos jours. Par Charles Magnin, Membre 
de I’Institut, Paris, Michel Lévy Fréres, Leipzig chez 
Michelsen. 1852”. 

To the derivation of the word marionette, or as it is 
spelt in French marionnette, M. Magnin devoted a brief 
chapter, and in it gave convincing reasons for averring 
that Marionnette was neither more nor less than one 
of the pretty diminutives of Maria. Thus there were 
Marote, Mariotte, Mariole, Mariette, Marion, and finally 
Marionnette. This word, at first applied only to images 
of the Virgin, presently took on itself a sense which had 


‘no kind of connexion with religion. And the word 


thus used M. Magnin considered to be identical with 
the word then and now used for puppets moved by 
threads or springs. Littré gives the same derivation. 
‘* Marionnette (dim. de l’anc. fr. mariole, petite figure de 
Marie)”. When two such authorities agree their 
opinions may well be taken as conclusive. 

However to leave the word for the thing. In modern 
Europe, as in Egypt and Greece of old, ‘‘statuettes 
religieuses, mues par des fils” as M. Magnin ren- 
dered ayd\puara vevpdoracra, led the way in due course 
to marionettes probably in the first instance designed to 
amuse children and, as time went on, to give delight 
to grown-up audiences. As to details on the Egyptian 
and the Greek thread-moved idols I must refer 
readers to M. Magnin’s remarkable and interesting 
work. But it may be mentioned that in Greece 
marionettes were certainly popular among the highly 
cultivated classes as may indeed be learnt in the 
Symposium. 

To pass on to marionettes in modern times and in 
England. On this matter M. Magnin had many things 
of interest to say but made one odd siip. On p. 255 he 
wrote that about 1763 some then novel marionettes 
called Fantoccini appeared in London and that Boswell 
related in his Johnson this story of ‘‘the great critic’s 
puerile vanity”. It is set forth that Johnson going to 
see the Fantoccini was annoyed at hearing his neigh- 
bours praise the dexterity of the puppets and ex- 
claimed ‘‘ Stuff! I could do it as well myself”. Also 
that.at supper that night with Burke Johnson nearly 
broke his neck in trying to show that he could jump 
over a stick as cleverly as the marionettes. Now as 
M. Magnin might have said ‘‘ personne n’ignore” that 
Goldsmith was the eccentric hero of this story. Here 
is the passage in Boswell. ‘Those who were in any 
way distinguished excited envy in him [Goldsmith] to 
so ridiculous an excess that the instances of it are 
hardly credible . . . Once at the Fantocciniin London, 
when those who sat next him observed with what 
dexterity a puppet was made to toss a pike, he could 
not bear that it should have such praise, and exclaimed 
with some warmth ‘Pshaw! I can do it better my- 
self!’” Then in a footnote we have the identical 
story about Goldsmith at supper with Burke which 
M. Magnin oddly told of Dr. Johnson. 

Beginning in England as interpreters through their 
wooden mannikins of mysteries and moralities the 
puppet-players had in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century arrived at having, so to say, a double company, 
one for religious plays and the other for plays of the 
world worldly. hen the theatres were closed by the 
Bill of 1647 the puppet-stages were not included in the 
prohibition. Consequently, as the puppets were the 
only actors to be seen, the marionette stage attained so 
great a popularity as to become a formidable rival to 
the theatres where the boards were trodden by living 
actors. The year 1688 witnessed two remarkable arrivals 
in England from abroad, that of William of Orange and 
that of Punch, who in his first avatar on our shores 
was by no means the monster of wickedness that he 
has since become. He and his fellow-puppets differed 
from their descendants in being worked, like mario- 
nettes, by strings, and not by the dexterous fingers of 
the exhibitor operating from below. Whether the 


Punch or Punchinello who figures in number XIV. of 
** The Spectator ” (1710) was worked marionette-wise or 
in the present-day fashion there is nothing particular to 
show. The number purports to contain two letters from 


correspondents on this matter, and between them is the. 

note ‘‘I am very glad the following epistle obliges me 

to mention Mr. Powell a second time in the same 

paper ; for indeed there cannot be too great er 

ment given to his skill in motions [the old word for 

Puppet-playing| provided he is under private restriction”’. 
he first letter runs thus 


“* Covent Garden, 31 March. 


Sir,—I have been for twenty years under-sexton of 
this parish of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, and have not 
missed tolling in to prayers six times in all those years ; 
which office, I have performed to my great satisfaction 
till this fortnight last past during which time I find my 
congregation take the warning of my bell, morning and 
evening, to go to a puppet-show set forth by one 
Powell under the Piazzas. By this means I have not 
only lost my two customers whom I used to place for 
sixpence apiece over-against Mrs. Rachael Eyebright, 
but Mrs. Rachel herself is gone thither also.... I 
desire you would lay all this before the world, that I 
may not be made such a tool for the future, and that 
Punchinello may choose hours less canonical. As 
things are now, Mr. Powell has a full congregation, 
while we have a very thin house; which, if you can 
remedy, you will very much oblige, Sir, Yours &c.”. 


The other letter is taken up by a contrast between 
‘*The Opera at the Haymarket, and that under the 
Little Piazza in Covent Garden, being at present the 
two leading diversions of the town, and Mr. Powell 
professing in his advertisements to set up Whittington 
and his Cat against Rinaldo and Armida”. The com- 
parison turns out greatly to the advantage of Mr. 
Powell so far as stage-management goes. The promises 
held out in the opera-book were not fulfilled. The 
King of Jerusalem at the Haymarket had to arrive 
on foot instead of in a chariot drawn by white steeds. 
There was also ‘‘a very short allowance of thunder 
and lightning ” although to make up for this the boy 
who managed the fire-spitting dragons deserved praise. 
‘*T saw indeed but two things to render his action 
compleat—I mean the keeping his head a little lower 
and hiding his candle”. Again at the Haymarket ; 
the ‘‘ Sparrows and Chaffinches flew about very irregu- 
larly,” ‘‘ instead of perching’on the trees and perform- 
ing their parts, these young actors either get into the 
galleries or put out the candles; whereas Mr. Powell 
has so well disciplined his Pig that in the first scene 
he and Punch dance a minuet together”. Yet again 
the scenery and machinery at Mr. Powell’s worked 
quite smoothly while at the Haymarket ‘‘the under- 
takers forgetting to change their side-scenes” the 
Ocean suddenly appeared in a pastoral grove and 
further ‘‘ a well-dressed young fellow in a full-bottomed 
wig” was seen standing up and unconcernedly taking 
snuff in the midst of the waves. As for the playing 
as in each exhibition the heroes had squeaky voices, 
the supposed writer preferred ‘“‘the performance of 
Mr. Powell because it is in our own language ”. 

To return for a moment from Steele and Addison to 
M. Magnin, that learned author concludes his work 
by a summary of the German puppet-plays of Faust. 
But, considering that these fired a train of inspiration 
both in Lessing and in Goethe, they may well be 
thought to merit a notice all to themselves. 

Wa ter HERRIES POLLOCK. 


GARDENING FOR POSTERITY. 


“THat the planting of a garden is the purest of 
humane pleasures is true in a sense which Bacon 
in the well-known essay clearly takes no account of. 
About his Platform of a Princely Garden there is 
an air of trim completeness which leaves no place for 
any thought of maturing or after-growth, of that 
partnership with Time into which men enter to trade 
for profits they will never see. The making of gardens 
on the nobler scale is a pure ure because it is of 
necessity largely unselfish. A tolerable lawn may be 
contrived in a couple of seasons; herbaceous borders 
will grow, under the proper incantation, with surprising 
out of the chaos of builder’s rubbish 
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that most modern gardens perforce begin with ; but all 
great and durable features—a range of cedars in full 
pride of their ‘‘ dark green layers of shade”, a right 
yew hedge, red-brick fruit-walls lichen-painted and 
mellowed by the sun—are not to be had at the price 
of any one man’s span. We cannot all inherit, or even 
buy, these statelier pleasures ready-made: some men 
must plant and build, as their fathers did before them, 
with a sort of instinctive disinterestedness for the 
benefit of the forgetful and thankless third and fourth 
generation. 

There is little need to insist upon the modernness of 
that appreciation of the effects of age in gardens and 
garden buildings which prevails at present with culti- 
vated people. Bacon, it is clear, meant everything in 
his ideal pleasance to be brand-new, and as trim as his 
Frames of Carpenters’ Work, Figures with broad Plates 
of Round Coloured Glass gilt, and the fine Banquetting 
House with some Chimneys neatly Cast could make it. 
And we need not inquire at what period precisely or by 
what process of education polite taste was converted 
to the enjoyment of sham ruins and the dead trees 
which Kent planted in Kensington Gardens. But it 
may be worth while to give a littie consideration to the 
fairly rational and wholesome recognition of the value 
of antiquity to our gardens in which most of us seem 
at present to have settled down. On the whole the 
sense of the graces due to time and the elements and 
human life shaping its belongings to easier wear (whose 
general diffusion may be estimated from the fact that 
the house and estate agent has learned to bait his hook 
with the commendation ‘‘ old-fashioned ”’) is a healthy 
influence. It runs counter to some of the easy 
arrogances of possession; to admit its reminders of 
old owners dead and gone, to submit to Nature’s 
revenge for our ousting her from our closes, her usque 
recurret of bowing and warping, moss and stain ; to 
go shares with her, so to say, in the works of our 
hands ; all are profitable for anyone who happens to be 
a lord of the soil. Such an attitude cultivates the historic 


' temper and gives us a sense of scale and proportion, 


making us, in Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, *‘ ghosts to 
our own eyes”; it may even express something of a 
pathetic fallacy not ungrateful under present conditions— 
the thought of tenancy all too short, and a half-meant 
aspiration towards a more durable freehold. Yet there 
is a good deal of loose thinking in the position. It is 
after all illogical to wish to arrest the hand of Time at 
a certain point which happens to suit our esthetics. 
We call up in fancy the men who planted our tall 
avenues and laid out our hoary terraces, but fail to 
reflect that what they had to do with were meagre lines 
of staked saplings and raw ashlar. We forget that the 
orchard trees which for us are bowed to the grass and 
shagged with lichen were but fifty years since a prim 
quincunx of nursery-slips; that the soft light and 
shadow on the grey mouldered urn or balustrade were 
sharp from the chisel a century ago. Those who knew 
Selborne before some later transformations took place 
have probably seen in imagination the large parlour of 
the Wakes as a background of harmonious antiquity 
for the figure of the genius loci; though they knew all 
the time that White built it himself and no doubt 
rejoiced, when the mortar was dry, in the modern con- 
venience. If we have walked beside the great yew- 
hedge at Bishopsbourne, with its cavernous archway 
and massive buttress-wings, we have most likely pleased 
ourselves with the fancy of Hooker taking turns up and 
down beneath it with Dr. Saravia, when the prebend 
had come over the four miles from Canterbury on one 
of his visits to the rector, forgetting that if, as fame 
reports, Hooker planted the hedge, it could have been 
but a spindling fence during his five years’ incumbency 
of Borne. We are apt to forget that there must be 
a process of renewal, as constant as the Spring itself, 
unless the works of men in this kind are to be swal- 
lowed up by the wild. While we conserve the old wine 


with jealous care, we ought to practise that pure 


pleasure of laying down sound vintages to mature for 
the generations to come. 

There is one result of the vogue of old-fashioned 
gardening which is to be condemned at once as essen- 
tially false and against all canons of just taste ; namely, 
‘the production of modern antiques, rathe-ripe imitations 


of the old world for people who would be in the fashion. 
There are garden-architects who spend a vast amount 
of care and knowledge to evolve in ten years a sem- 
blance of the handiwork of two hundred. Materials 
are bought up from old buildings; trees of improbable 
size are transplanted; there are cunning tricks. with 
modern oak and tiling, to deceive those who are willing. 
It is a cruelly clever business ; but it always just misses 
the mark. The garden is all too spruce and of a piece. 
Its yew hedges, hurried up to a decent height, are too 
neat and thin, and let far too much daylight through ; 
they have not the bowed and gnarled grandeur and 
the star-proof quality of Hooker’s wall. Its box borders 
and sundials and dovecots and topiary peacocks have 
all a scenic touch; it is a reconstitution, which to the 
larger knowledge of the future will appear very much 
as the stucco-baronial or the pagoda style does to us. 
What sort of old age is to be looked for in lives that 
were never young ? 

The true gardener, even though he chance to possess 
real treasures of antiquity, will admit, in due place, 
some slightness and rawness of planting and building 
for time to work on for the benefit of the race. He will 
be careful about materials and stocks that are to stand 
longer siege than most men provide for, planting no 
hasty poplars or Austrian pine “‘ for immediate effect”, 
but oak and elm and chestnut with every opportunity, 
in space and aspect and soil, of growing into secular 
trees; building his new peach-walls of fine brick that 
never shows a fleck of the modern plague of lime-blow ; 
and leaving the event to those who shall call our times 
antique, not too much concerned with the thought that 
his works will in the natural course of things come to 
full bearing just about the time when his own memory 
is past retrieving. 


INSURANCE METHODS AND RESULTS. 


HE remarks we have made about surrender values 
in recent articles are well illustrated by two 
publications we have just received. One of these is 
a new prospectus of the Metropolitan Life Office, the 
other is the valuation returns of the Hand-in-Hand. 
The former contains a table of surrender values and 
states that the amount guaranteed on surrender is 
stated on each policy. It makes the further exceptional 
statement that a surrender value is given after one full 
year’s premium has been paid. This is quite as it 
should be, but the former practice is not yet general 
and the latter is adopted by only a very few companies. 
The usual rule is to allow nothing on surrender till a 
policy has been in force for two or three years. This 
is an almost inevitable condition when companies pay 
the whole of the premium for the first year for obtain- 
ing the proposal and is but another instance of the 
harm that results to policy-holders from the ambition 
of some companies to do a large new business regard- 
less of what it costs. 

The Hand-in-Hand in its valuation returns, in its 
prospectus and in each policy sets out very fully the 
surrender values it guarantees. It gives a surrender 
value after the premium has been paid for one year and 
we believe after the payment of only six months’ pre- 
mium. But then the Hand-in-Hand like the Metro- 

litan works very economically and can afford to treat 
its members liberally. The society is moreover in a 
position of quite exceptional strength. It has funds in 
hand which would suffice to meet all its liabilities and 
to maintain the present rate of bonus even if the funds 
yielded only 2 per cent. per annum. As a matter of 
fact the rate of interest obtained is about 4 per cent., 
thus showing a large margin for future surplus. 

The peculiar circumstances of the Hand-in-Hand 
make possible the maintenance of these strong reserves. 
The Society is a purely mutual one, yet it transacts a 
lucrative fire insurance business, as well as doing life 
assurance. Part of the funds are held exclusively for 
life policies and part are available for both life and fire 
claims. The reserves on a 2 per cent. basis are 
provided by the whole of the funds, the purely life fund 
not being sufficient, but this does not alter the fact that 
the reserves exist and that the policy-holders reap the 
natural benefits of a stringent valuation basis. 
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We have never been able to make out exactly what 
becomes of the profit from the fire business. In times 
past it went to the holders of fire policies, after strong 
reserves had been built. up, but we doubt if it is now 
feasible for the society to give bonuses of this kind to 
those insured against fire, while to devote the whole 
profits of the fire business to increase the reserves is 
surely superfluous. What then will happen? Shall 
we have the unique spectacle of seeing the policy- 
holders of a mutual life office receiving the profits of a 
prosperous fire business? It looks as if we might, and 
if so a man by merely taking a life policy will become 
part proprietor of a fire insurance business. 

There is another peculiarity about the Hand-in-Hand. 
It has never failed to maintain a rate of bonus which it 
has once declared, but its method of keeping up the 
bonus rate is exceptional. When there appears any 
prospect of difficulty in so doing the practice of the 
society is to increase the rates of premium for new 
entrants. This is the opposite course to that frequently 
adopted. In many other companies, when changes are 
made, they give new policy-holders better terms than 
the old ones. Competition perhaps makes it necessary for 
a proprietary company to give the policy-holders a larger 
share of the surplus; it is given to the new comers, 
while the old policy-holders who have contributed for 
many years to the success of the office and the dividends 
of the shareholders are held to the less satisfactory 
terms of their original contract. 

We think the method of the Hand-in-Hand the fairer 
and the more attractive. The old members have helped 
to make the business and deserve to benefit. New 
members cannot join on such good terms as the old, 
but they become partners in a profitable business, and 
they know that if changes are made in the future they 
will favour the then existing members rather than 
future entrants. The methods of insurance companies are 
very various, but the best methods of practice are asso- 
ciated with the best results and the strongest security. 
Methods and results are cause and consequence of each 
other and methods, as displayed in policy conditions 
and in other ways, are no bad criterion of the results 
likely to be realised in the future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE MANIA. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Review. 
Tal-y-Garn, Llantrisant, Glamorgan. 


Sir,—The interesting articles which you have pub- 
lished on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, though 
evidently the work of an accomplished Elizabethan 
scholar, seem to me to exhibit a defect of critical 
temper, common to nearly all upholders of the orthodox 
Shakesperian theory. They look on the theory of 
their opponents as an illusion so complete and fan- 
tastic that any argument seems to them good enough 
to dispose of it. Your critic, for example, takes the 
work of one Baconian; he starts with saying that it 
contains the only statement of the Baconian case 
worth criticising ; and then, with great leniency, and I 
dare say with perfect justice, proceeds to demolish a 
series of arguments put forth in it. The Baconians 
may very possibly be as wrong as your critic believes 
them to be: but that your critic has demolished their 
case by an exposure, however successful, of certain 
arguments of one of its advocates, does not seem to me 
to be the fact. The victory he assumes himself to 
have won rests upon two assumptions. One is that 
the book he attacks is the strongest and com- 
pletest statement of the Baconian case possible. 
The other is that a case, which is defended by 
untenable arguments must be false. The first of these 
assumptions is arbitrary, and I imagine it to be quite 
inaccurate. The second is obviously the exact reverse 
of the truth. Many results of the higher criticism of 
the Bible, which are now accepted by all educated men, 
were for years defended by flippant and superficial 
sceptics; and the argument of such sceptics, and 
the results~which they set themselves to champion, 
were successfully held up to derision by orthodox 


divines, whose scholarship was more profound. But 
Dr. Pusey and Dean Burgon, though profoundly 
learned men, are now known to have been wrong ; 
whilst men, over whose blunders they triumphed, are 
now known to have been right. 

The arguments which your critic attacks, even if 
they were not intrinsically unsound, would, in my 
opinion, have very little weight, unless corroborated by 
facts of other kinds: and whatever the truth or false- 
hood of the Baconian theory may be, it is at all events 
based by its supporters on a number of such other facts, 
of which your critic makes no mention whatever. 
Until such facts are candidly considered as a whole, 
the Baconian theory, however false it may be, has cer- 
tainly not been shown to be wholly lacking in truth. 

The only aspect of the matter to which I have myself 
given any close attention, has been the single question 
of whether or no there are any real traces of a typo- 
graphical cypher in the works in which it has been 
alleged to exist; and the typographical facts lend 
enough plausibility to the theory to make an examina- 
tion of them interesting at least asan amusement. And 
here I will, with your permission, take the liberty to 
observe that a notice in your columns of my recent 
article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”, exhibits the 
Shakesperian temper of which I just now complained. 
Your reviewer imagines me to be a Baconian convert, 
and as such sure to be guilty of as many absurdities as 
possible, states that in my article I ‘‘ out-Gallup Mrs. 
Gallup ”, and declares there is a great deal more to be 
said for her theory than she herself is aware of. What 
I really said was this—that in spite of the facts which 
may be justly alleged in her favour, these facts were far 
from proving her case ; and that before she has proved 
it, she must tell us a great deal more than she has 
shown any inclination to tell as yet. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
W. H. Mattock. 


[We regret that we unintentionally misrepresented 
Mr. Mallock.—Ep. S. R.] 


NINETEENTH CENTURY RELIGIOUS POETRY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Codford S. Peter Rectory, Wilts. 


S1r,—Should not the beautiful ‘‘ Cathedral” and 
‘* Baptistery ” of Isaac Williams be added to the very 
short list given in your article ‘“‘ A Poet of Devotion” ? 
No poems are more characteristic of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement than these; and in the opinion of some good 
judges Isaac Williams was a writer of greater literary 
power than Keble. The ‘‘Cathedral” has been recently 
reprinted. 

Tennyson was a Broad churchman. But poems like 
the ‘Holy Grail”, ‘‘Sir Galahad” and ‘‘St. Agnes’ 
Eve” are obviously the outcome of the mystical and 
religious tendency of thought which found its natural 
expression in the Oxford Movement. 

Your obedient servant, 
DoucLas MACLEANE. 


EDUCATION BILL—MANAGEMENT CLAUSE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Vicarage, Egham, 23 August, 1902. 

Sir,—Will not the Government be wise in time ? 
They have a splendid opportunity before them. I have 
seen myself from experience that elected members are 
disposed to give more than consideration to official 
members and even fall into line with them when their 
rights are duly recognised. If the ratepayers were 
allowed to elect half and the owners of the school 
properties the other half both would work amicably 
together—for it is the sense of injustice which creates 
the heart-burning—but if the Church party will drive 
the nail and make a reluctant Government to follow 
ther: the swing of the org, will destroy Church 
managers out of all schools. The next Government 


will not indeed confiscate existing structures but will 
put the terrible poser to each parish—either build 
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Board schools or utilise your 
the only conditions on which the Government will give 
you State support. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. Trevor NICHOLSON, 
Chairman of the Egham School Board. 


THE LATEST LADYSMITH DOCUMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Upper Norwood, S.E., 25 August, 1902. 


Sir,—May I, with all due respect, say that it is 
exceedingly difficult for the ordinary, plain person to 
believe that the writer of the paragraph, in last 
Saturday’s issue of your paper, on the latest partial 
publication of Ladysmith documents had really failed 


to see the point and value of them? Partial the pub-. 


lication, indeed, (as usual in this case) was, and most 
significant the asterisks denoting gaps in gallant Sir 
Redvers Buller’s answers to the Commander-in-Chief ; 
but the point and value of them were quite obvious. 

Lord Roberts had represented, and many persons of 
a peculiarly credulous order of mind had believed and 
further represented, that Sir Redvers Buller had re- 
quired much and constant urging to persevere in his 
efforts to relieve Ladysmith, and that such urging had 
been supplied by Lord Roberts himself. Last week’s 

ublication of documents reveals the fact that Sir 
edvers Buller was stout of heart and ever anxious 
to get to the rescue of Ladysmith, and Lord Roberts 
repeatedly engaged in trying to induce him to “ wait”. 
Perhaps we may be forgiven for feeling that the man 
who, throughout his career as a soldier, has displayed 
a marvellous genius for using his fellow-creatures for 
his own ends—of personal aggrandisement—was de- 
sirous then of making the particular use of the starving 
ison at Ladysmith that he, for long, made of the 
afeking garrison, and consistently and unfailingly of 
General Buller. Anyhow, we see General Buller im- 
pressing upon Lord Roberts the sore needs of the 
garrison. 

Do the papers at all honestly believe the statements 
they seem to accept at General Buller’s expense, or not ? 
One wonders. Faithfully —, 

EE. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MYTH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Of all the illusions which possess the soul 
of the British public none is more foreign to the 
facts, than its dogged belief in the depth of American 
friendship for England. However this illusion may 
have arisen, there is no doubt that it is largely fostered 

the utterances of a certain class of American after- 

er speakers, who, at English banquets, deal largely 
in flowery generalities, amongst which figures promi- 
nently that shibboleth, so dear to the heart of the 
average British householder—Blood is thicker than 
water. 

If so vast a country as America can be said to have 
a “‘ typical” opinion, it is generally assumed to be the 
opinion of the Middle West. The population of this 
enormous territory, consisting principally of Irish, 
Germans, Scandinavians and their descendants, is 
untroubled by any speculation as to the relative specific 
density of blood and water. Sullenly hostile to 
England in the first generation, their hostility, fanned 
by American teaching and by tales of the War of 
Independence, becomes rampant in the second, and it 
will take more than a few diplomatic courtesies to 
change their attitude of tutored dislike. 

And what is true of the Middle West is equally true 
of the Far West, of the Pacific Slope. From Seattle, 
Washington, to San Diego, Cal., are to be found vast 
hordes of Continental Europeans, all naturalised, all 
voters, all hostile to England—a solid mass of opinion 


against which the small body of more or less friendly 


Americans is powerless to contend. 

And, all sectionalism apart, it is well known that the 
population of many of the large cities of America, 
such as New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, is chiefly 


t schools under | foreign, either by birth or extraction—for one immigrant 


from England come thousands from Ireland and the 
Continent : and in what manner are they predisposed 
towards friendship for England ? 

Then as to the question of what the American Press 
terms ‘“ hyphenated-citizenship ”. Such terms as 
** German-American”, ‘‘ Irish-American”, are strongly 
objected to by the newspapers of the United States. 
They hold that once a foreigner has taken out his 
naturalisation papers he becomes as much one of the 
American people as any man whose forefathers may 
have come over in the ‘‘ Mayflower”. But whether 
American opinion is defined as that of people of foreign 
or English extraction every reasonable man will con- 
sider that when the large majority of a nation, all 
voters, hold certain views, the question of their actual 
birthplace is immaterial, and that the nation as a whole 
must stand or fall by the opinions of the voters. 

In the last presidential election the Democratic party 
was able to put forward Pro-Boeritis and general 
Anglophobia as the strongest plank in its platform, 
next to Bryanism pure and simple. Thus ina nominally 
friendly country, in a country supposed to be bound to 
us by every tie of language and of blood, was presented 
the spectacle of mass meetings at which the speakers 
denounced us as pirates and murderers, asserting that 
the British Army spent its time in violating Boer women 
and concentrating prisoners in insanitary camps in order 
that disease might hasten their extinction. A large 
section of the Press followed suit and no accusation 
was too vile to cast at us. 

Let us ask ourselves what the effect would be on the 
Liberal or Conservative party during an election, were 
either of them to adopt a policy of hostility towards 
America as one of the chief planks in their platform ? 
So far from this policy attracting any perceptible 
number of votes to the party advocating it we may well 
imagine that it would have rather the contrary effect, 
in such regard is America held at the present moment 
in England. And yet I have seldom met an English- 
man whom even a short residence in the States has 
not inflamed with anger—excluding, of course, those 
English whose business lies in America, and whom 
policy forbids to show their feelings. 

The Press, too, of the United States is almost uni- 
versally hostile. We are told that its fulminations and 
its slanders, at all the Englishman holds dear, are 
merely written to pander to a certain section of the 
populace. But it stands to reason that no newspaper 
could circulate for any length of time did it constantly 
enunciate views contrary to those of its readers: and 
we have also the recently expressed opinion of the 
American Ambassador, that journalism was the greatest 
force to-day in the United States in the moulding of 
popular opinion. 

Leaving the daily Press on one side, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to papers such as “‘ Judge”, ‘‘ Puck” and 
“* Life”, to see American sentiment as it really is. 
These papers habitually publish cartoons and letter- 
press deriding, belittling and insulting Great Britain— 
** Life” especially, all through the Boer war, heaped 
the grossest calumnies on the British soldiers, both 
officers and privates—so gross in many instances as to 
unfit it to be seen in the hands of any decent man. 
Would a similar course of conduct towards America 
increase the circulation of any British magazine ? 
Have our journals for instance made a banquet off the 
revelations made by the Americans themselves as to 
the ‘‘water-cure” practised by the United States 
troops in the Philippines ? 

e may believe, perhaps, that America would stand 
by England were the latter hard pressed, but from no 
mere motives of sentiment. Even supposing that there 
were any grounds for our assumption sf cousinship—a 
claim which is made almost entirely in England—the 
Americans are far too practical a race to be moved by 
any mere considerations of consanguinity: but so long 
as we are their best customers, so long as it is to their 
business interest to keep at any rate an outward show 
of friendliness towards us, so long. may we rely on their 
moral support at least in any difficulties in which such 
support might be a help. But—from love of the dollar, 
not from love of us. 

R. C. E, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MEDIZZVAL WELTER. 


“Rome in the Middle Ages.” By Gregorovius. 
Vol. VIII. and last. London : Bell. 1902. 45. 6d. 
net. 

HIS is the last volume of Miss Hamilton’s excellent 
translation of Gregorovius’ great work; and it 

is enough to say that the high level of accuracy, idiom, 
picturesqueness is well maintained. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of more scholarly and sympathetic 
treatment ; and, no translations being, easy, German 
perhaps least of all, we may congratulate her on the 
successful achievement of her task, which we feel sure 
was a labour of love. The subject itself was suggested 
to the author and carried out by him under circum- 
stances even more dramatic than when Gibbon con- 
secrated his entire life to a work of similar piety. The 
great German would we feel sure in his modesty never 
challenge comparison with the English historian, 
whose grasp and breadth of development, variety of 
interwoven themes, extraordinary freedom from pre- 
judice (except in a few cases) and acuteness of insight, 
are justly the admiration of all his imitators. Gregorovius 
has not to penetrate into the fastnesses of Asiatic 
plateaux and ransack antiquity for the scanty evidence 
of barbarian origins; nor has he to enter into 
the metaphysical superstructure of religious belief. 

Yet if his survey is not so universal and _ all- 

embracing, it at least includes the whole of Western 

Europe and its varying fortunes for over 1000 

years. He is more detailed, more graphic in his 

account; and he wrote under the thrilling sense 
of coming fulfilment of prophecy in the troubled Rome 
of 1848-1872; with perhaps a greater incentive and 
inspiration from the restless excitement of the new- 
born Italian nationalism, than Gibbon ever derived 
from the dirge-like chant of monks on Ara Celi. We 
confess to a great admiration for the work before us. 

In historical judgment, archeological research, graphic 

narrative,—in all that complicated demand for a sym- 

pathetic touch which the history of a city makes upon 

a writer, when its architectural, social and political 

fortunes and world-wide influence are dealt with by a 

single hand ;—in all this Gregorovius never seems to us 

to come short of ahigh ideal. Specialists may here and 
there make minor objections ; but we have nothing but 
approval for the temper, the zeal, the untiring patience 
which have made the bones of Rome live again, and out 

of the dust of medizval chroniclers has recreated a 

dramatic past,—wonderful and terrible and puzzling it 

may be, but still coherent credible and authentic. 
his brief period of thirty years (1503-1534) is crowded 
with stirring events; the siege and sack of Rome is 
the last act in the drama to which everything leads and 
ints as to some tragic catastrophe. The Ecclesiastical 
tate, almost secularised by Cesar Borgia, is again 
reconquered and reconstructed for the Church under 

Julius II.; and in that moment of suspense while 

Charles V., conqueror of Italy and midway between 

the Pope and Reformation, hesitated as to his duty, 

its very existence hung in the balance. Strange 

indeed that the Borgia’s aim of reuniting Italy under a 

national monarchy should have been revived by the 

Piedmontese. Their recent and as yet unproved suc- 

cess, as we think, Machiavelli would have applauded, as 

Mazzini deplored. The abolition by secularisation of 

Peter’s patrimony had hitherto defied the attempts 

of reformers. harles V. had not power to close 

this anomalous chapter in Italian history, nor had 

Napoleon 270 years later ; and we may question whether 

Gregorovius writing in 1872, is correct in attributing it 

to-day to the ‘ mere will of the Italian people”, with a 

sonorous reminiscence of the appeal of the Liberators. 

We have learnt that there is nothing more un- 

decipherable than this said ‘‘will of the people”; 

and we are not so hasty in interpreting the 
wishes, or estimating the power of the majority. 

The papal and territorial question is still with 

us to-day, thirty years after its nominal settle- 

ment. achiavelli wrote: ‘‘It is the Church that 


has kept and still keeps our country disunited” ; 
Guicciardini laments that self-interest and reason are 


pulling his nature apart; for though he owes his 
position to the popes, yet he prays fervently for the 
triumph of Luther’s sect, to ‘overthrow or maim 
the wings of the godless tyranny of priests”. We 
may contrast Dante’s ‘‘ Monarchy” with Machiavelli’s 
‘*Prince”. An impassable chasm lies between them. 
In the one, idealist expectancy of aid from an alien 
sovereign ; in the other, strong appeal for a riddance of 
the foreigner at all costs, by a national and at first a 
despotic government. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that Dante represents the theory, and Machiavelli the 
practice of medizval statesmen, which for the first time 
dares to avow itself openly. It is no use talking of the 
‘‘ages of Faith”, or of the peace of a universal and 
spiritual Empire ; because we cannot judge of actuality 
by the writings of contemporary idealists. The 
Florentine is blunt, frank and veracious : he first has 
the courage to canonise as a maxim what had always 
been a practical rule of conduct; and in view of an 
ulterior end of national unity and independence, he 
artfully flatters and makes use of the fundamental 
passions of the selfish and’ unscrupulous. Yet 
Machiavelli is the last Italian to hope for a regenera- 
tion on these lines. Nothing is more pathetic than the 
conscious humiliation and abasement of the Humanists, 
scholars and memoir-writers of the time. At what 
a cost had this brilliant and emulous rivalry of 
genius in all the arts been attained! Within a gene- 
ration Italy was the envy and cynosure of Europe, 
and again, its slave and laughing-stock. _Irresistibly 
Papacy and Empire are hurried to their final con- 
flict and final overthrow; and the Italians, distrust- 
ing both influences that had made or marred their 
country, have to sit inactive and watch the coming of 
that inevitable slavery which followed the Spanish- 
Austrian occupation. Rightly does Gregorovius close 
here the records of medieval Rome. In one sense the 
Empire had conquered ; (for it is only in our own life- 
time that this domination or protectorate has dis- 
appeared in the misfortunes of the Hapsburg dynasty) 
but it was the Empire unidealised, and brought down 
to calculating statecraft, made to lend the dignity of a 
meaningless name to the self-interest of a European 
State. From the effects of this duel Italy suffered 
acutely, and worn out with Guelf and Ghibelline 
quarrels lost all power of recuperation. Everywhere 
around were signs of the coming unity of Nationalism, 
independence and centralisation in given areas, disappear- 
ance of the limited jurisdictions and immunities, which 
under cover of two vast and comprehensive universals, 
had cut up Western Europe into little pieces. This effect 
is seen at its worst—and most disastrous, in the two 
countries who were presumed to benefit most. As in 
Italy, Machiavelli sees no hope but in the extirpation of 
priest-rule and consolidation under a tyrant (who, as a 
national instrument, may be the Borgia for all he cares) 
so Coccinius of Tiibingen urges Germany to unite and 
obey Maximilian. And though this Emperor wants 
to become Pope and unite secular and spiritual autho- 
rity, (while the German marauders in Rome proclaim 
Luther Pope !) yet we are clearly on the eve of the com- 
plete dissociation of the two realms. Just for a short 
space Julius II. seems the agent and apostle of a national 
crusade; he it was who determined to expel the 
French, who cries out, like some reactionary Roman 
under Honorius, ‘“‘Out with the barbarians!” who 
shakes his stick in anger and swears to serve the 
Spaniards in Naples as he has served the French in 
Lombardy. To no purpose; for Italy has never 
mastered one oppressor except by calling in another ; 
and to the ancient Roman race of the Trasteverini, the 
Piedmontese are still the ‘‘ French invader”. 

The pages of this history are full of violent contrasts, 
startling antitheses, and picturesque detail. After the 
temperate yet costly magnificence of Leo X. we have 
Castiglione writing of the ‘utter and incredible desti- 
tution” of the Sacred College, and describing Rome, 
on the entry of Adrian VI. as a “‘ sacked city”: we see 
a Pope, waited on by three little Flemish lads, handing 
over one ducat for household needs “‘this for to- 
morrow ” ! while a cardinal spends eighteen on a single 
fish, and maintains several hundreds in his ‘‘ familia ”. 
We see the crusading ideal evaporate absurdly in the 
mission of three vessels (too late) to help the Knights of 
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Rhodes. We hear the obsequious message of a Doge, 
most independent of Italians, to the most miserable 
and impotent of Popes, ‘‘velut divinum quoddam 
in terris mnumen adorare”. We see the Roman 
populace receiving with smiles the Colonna, friends of 
Charles V.. and yet preparing stoutly a few months 
later for defence against the Emperor ; desiring above 
all things the flight of Clement VII. who yet more truly 
diagnoses the situation ‘I will let them see what a Pope’s 
absence means for Rome”. We see the last of the 
Free Captains, the Condottieri, Frundsberg, relic of 
medizval particularism and license, with his golden 
cord to hang the Bishop of Rome; imploring his 
mutinous bandits, united only for rapine, to have 
patience ; and on their renewed clamours, sitting down 
upon a drum, carried away ina fit on an ass, and bathed 
in vain in warm oil in which a fox had been boiled,— 
doubtless alive! We hear the ironical shouts of 
the bands whom neither the renegade Bourbon nor 
Frundsberg nor the Prince of Orange can control,— 
‘*We are so deep in sin we must hie to Rome for 
absolution”! This last terrible scene in Rome (so well 
depicted by Gregorovius) is assuredly the close of the 
Middle Ages! Centralisation, a standing army, a net- 
work of bureaucratic control, are the order of the day, for 
Machiavelli has not spoken in vain ; and though Borgia 
failed, monarchs have listened, and dimly and uncon- 
sciously peoples have spoken their will through them. 
With the overthrow of the papal prestige we see also 
the last of the drunken orgies of rapine, of the indi- 
vidualist Teuton spirit. The dream of a Christian 
Republic is over, and the nations of Europe, casting off 
visionary ideals, settle down to organise and regulate 
the daily national life of citizens, to advance and protect 
commerce, to administer, to tax, and to police,—less 
sublime but more practicable aims than the establish- 
ment of a single central authority, whether of Pope or 
Emperor. 


THREE BOOKS ON COINS. 


‘* British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins: Lydia.” 
By Barclay V. Head. London: Printed by the 
Trustees of the Museum. 1902. 255. 

** Greek Coins and their Parent Cities.” By John Ward 
andG. F. Hill. London: Murray. 1902. 255. net. 

** A Short History of Coins and Currency.” By Lord 
Avebury. London: Murray. 1902. 2s. 


S Raeeey three books, differing almost as much in the 

style in which they handle numismatics as in their 
bulk, represent fairly enough the three ways in which 
coins are looked upon by those who collect them. Dr. 
Head’s book is a severely scientific catalogue for the 
specialist : Mr. Ward’s is the work of atypical amateur 
who loves coins for their esthetic beauty rather than 
their historical interest. Lord Avebury’s little sketch 
is drawn up from the point of view of a political econo- 
mist—and was developed from a paper read before the 
Institute of Bankers. 

Dr. Head adds one more volume—the largest of the 
whole series—to the magnificent Catalogue of Greek 
Coins which the British Museum has been issuing for 
the last twenty years. It has no less than five hundred 
and ninety pages, and forty-five plates of fine photo- 
graphic illustrations. By its appearance the catalogue 
is nearly completed : so far as we can see there only 
remain to be catalogued the coins of Phrygia, Africa, 
and the scattered Greek colonies of Gaul and Spain. 
The present volume contains only one series of pieces 
of first-rate interest, the issues of the early kings of 
Lydia from Gyges to Croesus. These however possess 
a peculiar importance, as they seem to be the earliest 
issues of the civilised world, and the first parents of 
the Greek and all other coinages. Their primitive fabric 
fully bears out the oft-quoted statement of Herodotus 
that the Lydians first of all peoples invented fhe device 
of coined money of gold and silver. From the pieces 
themselves we obtain a little more information: the 
earliest were struck in thg mixed metal, electrum as the 
Greeks called it—the natural amalgam of gold and 
silver which is obtained from the washings of the 
Pactolus and other Lydian streams. This issue con- 
tinued down to the age of Alyattes the father of 


Creesus, if M. Six is right in interpreting the inscription 
IS AAAS on one rare piece as the name of that king 
written with two digammas. But the quality of electrum 
varied so much, that individual coins contained a very 
different proportion of gold : hence came gradual discon- 
tent among traders, made evident by the fact that many 
of these earliest staters are disfigured with merchants’ 
countermarks, clearly placed upon them as private 
indications of their real value. Croesus did away with 
this uncertainty by refining the electrum, and coining 
its component parts into separate coins of gold and 
silver. He changed the type at the same time, re- 
placing the lion’s head which was the badge introduced 
by Gyges, with a new device of a lion and a bull facing 
each other. This coinage—as its rarity shows—can- 
not have been in existence many years when it was 
suddenly stopped by the Persian conquest of Cyrus. 

We note one new and important suggestion made by 
Dr. Head. Among the earlier electrum coins are a few 
which are of a much more barbaric cast than the rest. 
Yet their barbarism is not that of the primitive original 
but rather that of an unintelligent attempt by a copyist 
destitute of the most elementary ideas on die-cutting. 
Dr. Head thinks that these may have been struck by 
the Cimmerian invaders of Asia Minor, when they were 
in possession of Sardis and great part of Lydia about 
the year B.c. 652. 

After the fall of Croesus it would seem that no money 
was struck in Lydia till after the time of Alexander the 
Great. The Persian satraps used the Darics and Sigli 
forwarded to them from Susa rather than local issues. 
Nor were there in the region any semi-independent 
kings or cities to issue money, as was the case in 
Cilicia or Phoenicia. It was only after the Macedonian 
conquest that coinage recommenced, and down to the 
Roman occupation it was insignificant and uninterest- 
ing. The regal issues first of the Seleucidz and then of the 
Attalids of Pergamus evidently formed the main cur- 
rency of the land. The only remarkable exceptions are 
the rare tetradrachms of Sardis, with a head of Heracles 
and a standing figure of Zeus Lydios, of which the 
British Museum unfortunately does not possess a 
specimen. 

During the first century of the Roman occupation 
the only notable Lydian issues were a plentiful series 
of Cistophori from the mint of Tralles. But when 
the Empire had begun, prosperity seems to have grown 
to such a pitch that dozens of towns hitherto unknown 
to the numismatist began to strike large copper money. 
Indeed the multiplication of mints all over Asia Minor 
is one of the best proofs existing of the success of the 
provincial administration of Augustus and the Antonines. 
No one would have heard even the names of places such 
as Clannudda or Tomaris or Aninetus if they had not 
issued a coinage, but clearly they were for a time in a 
very flourishing condition. About the time of Alexander 
Severus the Lydian coinage begins to fall off in size and 
numbers, and by that of Gallienus, when the Govern- 
ment closed the provincial mints, it is already in a state 
of barbarism and pronounced decay. 

Mr. Ward’s *‘ Greek Coins and their Parent Cities” 
is one of the indirect results of the invention of the 
Kodak. The author, an enthusiastic collector, while 
travelling in Sicily and Greece took numerous snap 
shots at historic sites, ancient monuments, and the 
more notable antiquities in museums. He has pub- 
lished them as a sort of appendix to a catalogue of his 
fine cabinet of coins, with a slight thread of narrative 
and comment to connect them. The most important 
part of the book, however, consists of the twenty-two 
full-page plates, reproducing the picked pieces of Mr. 
Ward’s collection. They have evidently been chosen 
rather for artistic merit and fine preservation than for 
rarity or historic interest. There are some scarce coins 
among them (e.g. the didrachm of Phistelia, the 
tetradrachm of Segesta with the standing hunter, the 
didrachm of Carystus with cock and bull, the stater 
of Perga with standing Artemis, the didrachm of 


_ the Libyans) but few pieces if any which reach the 


highest degree of rarity. On the other hand the 
condition of the large majority of the specimens 
is magnificent, and a great effort has clearly been 
made to secure the most typically beautiful coin 
of each state. Fhe result is, of course, most 
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pleasing to the eye: the frontispiece, composed 
of enlargements of four exceptionally fine Syracusan 
medallions, two of Kimon and two of Evaenetus, is as 
charming a piece of photography as we have seen for 
many a day. There can be but few collectors who own 
four such splendid specimens, and many of the smaller 
coins are equally lovely on a smaller scale. Mixed 
with the commentary which forms the second half of 
the book will be found many successful photographs 
(those of the annual dances at Megara are particularly 
good): but a few of the busts of prominent Greeks are 
‘clearly unauthentic e.g. Theocritus and Xenophon are 
eighteenth century rather than antique, 

Lord Avebury’s little book deals with coins not as 
works of art but as mere currency. He wishes to 
supply a short manual dealing with the mechanism of 
exchange, and therefore has to speak of many things 
that are money without being coins e.g. the so-called 
‘* knife-money” (tao) and shirt-money (pu) of the 
Chinese, as well as modern banknotes and bills of 
exchange. The book is extremely lucid, and brightly 
written, but while it will satisfy the political economist, 
the collector will soon see that the author is not one of 
his own class. No one who had owned Roman coins 
would be found stating that the aurei of the Middle 
Empire, after Alexander Severus, were ‘‘ practically 
copper with a mere colouring of gold”. As a matter of 
fact the gold coinage almost ceased during the evil times 
of A.D. 240-280, but such pieces as were issued were still 
of perfectly good metal. It is of the debased silver 
coinage that Lord Avebury is thinking. Sir John 
Maundeville is twice alluded to as an historical person- 
age—it is well known now that his celebrated book of 
travels is a compilation and his personality a fiction. 
The general reader will find the chapters on banks and 
banking the most valuable part of this little manual. 


THE EARLY REFORMATION. 


‘*The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, from 
the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death ot 
Mary.” By James Gairdner. London : Macmillan. 
1902. 75s. 6d. 


prosasey there is no period in English history, 

not even making an exception for those of the 
early Plantagenets and the Stuarts, which has been so 
minutely studied, from so many divergent points of 
view, as the period from 1509 to 1558, and above all in 
its ecclesiastical aspects. An age which was satisfied 
with Burnet and Hume, or which at the best made use 
of the Chronicles of Hall and Stow and of the materials 
collected by Strype, has given way to an age which has 
at its disposal a mass of material which is almost 
unequalled in amount, and which has been better and 
more completely edited than that of any other period 
has hitherto been. Foreign and domestic State papers, 
transcripts from the Spanish and Venetian archives, 
Privy Council records, the great collections of diplo- 
matic papers published by foreign governments, the 
correspondence of papal nuncios, all have been made 
available. Almost the only exception of first-rate 
importance so far as ecclesiastical history is concerned, 
and it is an irreparable one, is the records of the 
English convocations ; these have perished, excepting 
in so far as they have been published by Spelman and 
Wilkins, or preserved in a few transcripts. For the 
reign of Henry VIII. in particular we have the great 
series of ‘Letters and Papers”, a collection which 
stands entirely by itself, the editing of which was 
begun by Professor J. S. Brewer of King’s College 
London, whose name must always occupy a high place 
in the records of scientific history in England, and 
continued by Mr. James Gairdner and Mr. R. H. 
Brodie. 

The material thus placed at our disposal has been 
very largely utilised already by scholars; and by no 
one more admirably, so far as the history of the Church 
is concerned, than by the late Dr. R. W. Dixon. 
Nevertheless, there was abundant room for a ‘‘retracta- 
tion” of the history of the period on another scale and 
from a somewhat different point of view ; and it is this 


that Mr. Gairdner has given us. His work cannot 
indeed be compared with Dr. Dixon’s in beauty of 
style, but it is very clearly written, and interesting in 
treatment. If it is at times a little petulant and 
captious, especially in dealing with the heretics of the 
day, it is throughout based on a particularly careful 
and minute study of the original authorities. Mr. 
Gairdner writes ecclesiastical history like a student of 
politics, and is never a ‘‘ philosophical historian”. He 
gives more space to the details of movement and 
counter-movement, and to those hundred-and-one 
things which really have their part in bringing about 
great changes, than to the great changes themselves. 
In fact, our chief criticism upon his work as a whole 
would be that it lacks sufficient detachment. The 
reader is so absorbed in the actual events passing 
before him that he is not helped to stand aside and 
consider what it all means; and the chapter at the end 
which sums up the changes of the period, admirable as 
it is, can hardly be said to supply the need of a some- 
what broader and more philosophic outlook at other 
points. This however is only saying that Mr. Gairdner’s 
work has the defects of its qualities. Those qualities 
are valuable indeed. The book deserves a very warm 
welcome as being in every way worthy of its place in 
the series of which it forms part: and as we have inti- 
mated, it has a distinct character of its own which none 
of the earlier volumes can be said to possess in any- 
thing like the same degree. 

In a word, Mr. Gairdner takes us into the very 
midst of the sixteenth century, and helps us to see it, 
not in the light of the twentieth century, but as it saw 
itself. It was an age full of contradictions. Devout 
faith and cynical unfaith jostled one another, nay, 
seemed to meet in the same individual. The world was 
dominated by ideas, and yet it did not hesitate to 
violate every convention and to banish every scruple 
that stood in the way of some practical aim. Where 
new vistas of thought and activity were opening out on 
every hand, all having their elements of good and yet 
seeming to be mutually contradictory, it is not strange 
that many lost their way. An old order which had been 
proved was passing away, and the new order was as 
yet in the making: in their visions men might see what 
was to be, but in sadder moments the sense of the 
departing past pressed heavily upon them. What 
wonder then that many found it hard to look forward ? 
that some, after accepting changes of the greatest 
moment, shrank back at last from something of far less 
importance, whilst others who long resisted the changes 
gave way to them at length, when they were plainly 
inevitable? Take for instance the case of the monas- 
teries, as Mr. Gairdner states it : 

‘* If resistance was sure to be futile, why should men 
resist? Responsibility must always rest with him who 
has absolute power, and dares to go all lengths. Dis- 
regard of monastic vows was sad enough, but a per- 
petual succession of martyrdoms was impossible, 
especially when dear friends and relations urged the 
claims of another allegiance and the justification of quiet 
submission. Consciences were sorely troubled, and 
some of the most impartial gave different verdicts. 
‘ Good fathers,’ said the aged John Fewterer, confessor- 
general of Sion, to eight monks of the London Charter- 
house, who had been sent to attend his death-bed, ‘I 
implore your forgiveness, for I am guilty of the blood 
of your reverend father-prior. I encouraged him in his 
resolution to die in the cause for which he suffered, and 
to which you still adhere. Now, however, I am of 
another mind, and I perceive that the cause is not one 
for which we are bound to suffer death’. Father 
Fewterer had already been won over to preach the king’s 
supremacy, and that was why the eight Carthusians 
were sent to hear his counsels; but surely it is un- 
necessary to think with the Carthusian Chauncey, who 
relates the story, that at such a solemn moment the 
devil spoke by his mouth. An old system was being 
wrecked by violence, and a better state of things was 
to form itself gradually hereafter ; but it was needless 
throwing away life to protect what could not be 
preserved.” 

It does not fall to Mr. Gairdner’s lot to describe the 
reconstruction in its entirety; but we are glad to find 
that one whose sympathies are so clearly opposed to 
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‘* protestantism ” recognises so fully the value of the 
doctrinal standards of the English Church as compared 
with those of other bodies. ‘‘In [the Articles]”, he writes, 
‘and in the English Prayer-Book itself, the final results 
of the Reformation were embodied, so far as doctrine 
and devotion were concerned ; and it would be difficult 
to over-estimate their value. No formularies were ever 
drawn up which give so much liberty to the human 
mind. Truth had been well tested by martyrdoms on 
either side before they were finally adopted ; and while 
they repudiated the exclusiveness of Rome, they raised 
no barrier to the freest thinking consistent with belief 
in revelation. They constitute a more real catholicism 
than that of the Council of Trent”. These are notable 
words, and worth pondering in days when there is so 
strong a tendency to depreciate the formularies of the 
English Church, by comparison with those of other 
bodies. 


“LIVING GREECE.” 


** History of Greece.” 


By Professor J. B. Bury. 
2 vols. 


London: Macmillan. 1902. 255. net. 


yap who is possessed of sufficient knowledge 

and patience can compile a history in a dozen 
volumes ; but it requires a touch of genius to write 
a satisfactory history in one. When this book first 
appeared in 1900, in a single volume, it was therefore 
justly regarded as a notable achievement. The author 
attempted to set forth, in brief compass, a thoroughly 
interesting and at the same time generally accurate 
account of a unique people: and he was surprisingly 
successful in his endeavour. Bury’s ‘History of 
Greece” is now generally recommended as the best 
. English text-book on the subject. It is a masterpiece 
of arrangement, and its compressed yet fascinating 
narrative could scarcely have been bettered. The author 
tells his story with wonderful lucidity, and the pithy, 
epigrammatic vigour of his style, the soundness of his 
judgments on men and events, the aptness of his illus- 
trations make his book delightful reading. 

In the library edition now issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan, in two volumes, we note several minor 
alterations and corrections, with here and there a line 
or two of supplementary information. But there are 
few important additions to the text. One of the most 
interesting of these inserted passages gives us Mr. 
A. J. Evans’ explanation of the Cretan Labyrinth. For 
ourselves, as readers of this Review are aware, we do 
not regard the theory of the double axe as established, 
and we are rather surprised at Dr. Bury uncritically 
adopting it without qualification. 

In another of his additions to his original work 
Professor Bury makes some useful remarks on the 
character of Thucydides, as an historian ; dealing in- 
cidentally with that most fruitful subject of dispute— 
the Thucydidean speeches. ‘‘In reading Thucydides 
we must remember two things. He was an artist as 
well as a critic, and he adopted certain artistic conven- 
tions which we must not suffer to mislead us. The 
speeches which we read in his pages, as delivered by 
Statesmen, generals, or envoys on important occasions, 
are not reports of harangues actually spoken, but com- 

sitions of the author himself. In a few cases 

hucydides heard the original speeches, and may have 
reproduced some of the speakers’ arguments and 
phrases ; but his object throughout is not to tell the 
reader what was said, but to exhibit dramatically the 
forces and motives which determined an event, to 
express through the mouths of the actors the elements 
of the situation. Herodotus had already made occa- 
sional use of this dramatic artifice, but Thucydides 
employed it systematically, and from him the historians 
of antiquity adopted imaginary harangues as a con- 
‘ventional feature in an artistic historical work. In the 
second place Thucydides was deeply interested in con- 
temporary events and had distinct political views 
and political antipathies. He was not superhuman 
or detached from the world, and therefore he 
could not be perfectly impartial. . . He presents 


Pericles as the ideal statesman and dates the de- | 


cline of Athens from his death. On the other hand, 
he treats some of the ‘leaders of the people’ who 
succeeded Pericles with undisguised dislike ; we read 
as well as political antipathy between the 
lines ; and we take his presentation of Cleon or of 
Hyperbolus for what it is worth as the one-sided and 
unjust judgment of an enemy.” Dr. Bury’s own judg- 
ment of this group of democratic statesmen is much 
more favourable. ‘‘Though they may have been 
vulgar and offensive in their manners, there is abundant 
evidence that they were able, and there is no proof 
that they were not generally honest, politicians.” It 
may be here remarked that throughout the book Pro- 
fessor Bury shows a particular aptitude for sketching 
in a few clear phrases the characters and policy of 
the principal actors in the historical drama. Of this 
art of vivid presentation the late Bishop Creighton in 
his ‘‘ History of the Papacy” proved himself a master, 
unrivalled in modern times. But Professor Bury is 
also happy in his efforts, and his crisp and original 
characterisations contribute in no slight degree to the 
success of his history. His criticisms, even when one 
disagrees with them, are always worthy of considera- 
tion, and are often really illuminating. ‘ 
Apart from the additions to the text, which are 
comparatively few, Professor Bury has greatly increased 
the value of his book for more mature historians, by 
his expansion of the ‘‘ Notes and References”. In the 
first edition, these notes, though excellent so far as 
they went, were far too scanty to be of any real help 
to advanced students. The notes on the early chapters 
particularly, where the sources are scattered, were 
quite inadequate. And therefore Professor Bury has 
been well advised in undertaking an enlargement of 
this section of his work. Some thirty extra pages 
have been added, and the notes are now as full as we 
can reasonably expect for a book of the size. They 
are moreover brought up to date. We observe, for 
instance, that allusion is made to works published so 
recently as those of Professor Ridgeway and Messrs. 
Hall and Grundy: while the references to papers of 
importance which have recently appeared in various 
archeological and historical journals, will prove of the 
greatest service. It is perhaps ungracious to find fault 
on a point of detail. But we cannot help regretting 
that Dr. Bury should have grouped all his notes 
together at the end of his book, instead of piacing 
them at the foot of the pages to which they refer, or 
at least appending to each chapter its own annotations. 
It is troublesome, when reading one volume, to be 
obliged to go to another in quest of authorities ; and 
a very slight alteration would obviate the difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that in subsequent editions Dr. Bury 
will see his way to modify this clumsy arrangement. 
Without doubt Dr. Bury has a singular aptitude for 
historical studies. He has his place in the front rank of 
living English historians. For one thing, Dr. Bury has 
not followed the multitude to devote himself to purely 
special work. He has ranged at large over the wide 
fields of history, and his books prove him to be no less 
familiar with the story of Rome or Constantinople than 
with that of Greece. He knows his Byzantine writers 
as well as Tacitus or Thucydides. And the extent and 
depth of his erudition gives him a comprehensive grasp 
and a sense of proportion which is often sadly to seek 
in authors less widely read. On the other hand, 
though not himself a specialist, Dr. Bury makes the 
fullest use of the studies of specialists. He manifests 
an astonishing acquaintance with modern developments 
in the detail of his subject, and he has a happy skill in 
embodying the most important results of special in- 
vestigations in his own narrative. Perhaps Dr. Bury’s 
principal fault is that he is sometimes inclined to allow 
his theories to run away with him, and occasionally 
maintains views which are scarcely justified by the 
evidence available. Yet on the whole his work is sound 
and sane and thorough: and it is a real pleasure to 
receive instruction from one who writes with the erudi- 
tion of a German, but at the same time with a charm of 


‘style and breadth of view to which few Germans can 


aspire. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


+‘ The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia.” 
W. Harrison Moore. London: Murray. 1902. 
16s. net. 


T was inevitable that the enthusiasm which greeted 
the birth of the Australian Commonwealth should 
weaken with the lapse of time. Few, however, an- 
ticipated that in less than eighteen months a feeling of 
something like disappointment and reaction should have 
become widespread in Australia itself. The phenomenon 
is curious but unmistakable. It is probably due to the 
rather vague and sentimental nature of the local ex- 
pectations founded on Federation. The Australians, 
as the author of this volume emphasises, were not 
pressed into Federal union by fear of their neighbours 
or the needs of foreign policy. They were drawn into 
it by their own aspirations. In the nature of things 
these aspirations will take a long time in coming to 
fulfilment. It so happens also that the early months of 
the Commonwealth have been marked with a disastrous 
drought and some commercial anxiety. The one great 
material change, which was to be an immediate out- 
come of Federation,—the passing of a uniform Customs 
tariff,—has proved a long and harassing task, and has 
therefore had an unsettling influence on industry. 

As Professor Moore indicates, the Federal move- 
ment in Australia was neither a step forward towards 
British Imperialism nor a protest against it. It was 
purely a local agitation into which Imperialist con- 
siderations entered hardly at all. It is well that this 
should be clearly stated because, though Professor 
Moore does not notice it, both parties in England 
persisted in misunderstanding this in 1901, and rivalled 
each other in showering blessings on the new “‘ nation”, 
hailing it from one side as an advance in Imperial consoli- 
dation, from the other asa development of Home Rule. 
It is neither the one nor the other. New Zealand, the 
solitary Australasian Colony, is rather more Imperialist 
than any other division, yet remains free to manage 
her own affairs. Australian Federation, however, 
is none the less interesting because it is really an 
experiment in insular self-government. Australia 
though an island is continental in size. Its States are 
at this moment the scene of many experiments some 
of which are more novel than the constitutional 
change described by Professor Moore. To all but 
economists, however, the Federation of the Six 
Colonies surpasses in interest the most striking 
developments of State Socialism under democratic 
auspices. Federation, therefore, is well worth a good 
book, and this Mr. Moore’s volume is. It is less 
bulky, less indigestible, and much better written than 
**Quick and Garran’s Annotated Edition of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution”. If it does not supersede that 
ponderous but serviceable work it is because ‘‘ Quick 
and Garran” with all its faults contains a mass of 
useful information, and from its form lends itself easily 
to revision—we will not say expansion—in future 
editions. Meanwhile Professor Moore has given us a 
lucid treatise and has even condescended to provide an 
excellent index. To him, therefore, the ordinary 
student may safely be recommended to go. His first 
chapter, indeed, which deals with the sources of the 
laws and institutions of British Colonies, is about as 
arid a summary as the driest legal text-book can show. 
In his next, however, he relents, and his description of 
the growth of the Federal movement in Australia, 
though written with a studious air of detachment, is as 
readable as it is just. Chapter XXI. containing the 
author’s conclusions is so thoughtful and suggestive 
that we regret its brevity. Otherwise the main value 
of the book consists in the very careful examination 
which the author has been at pains to make of 
American and Canadian authorities and precedents and 
the detailed comparison which he institutes between 
Federation in North America and the Australian 
experiment. To Germany and Switzerland he pays 
little or no attention; if we mistake not there is 
but a single reference to these Confederations, one so 
great, the other so democratic. This interferes with the 
completenéss of his survey, though it is true that the 
constitution-builders of Australia took nearly all their 


borrowed hints—and they borrowed many—from 
Washington and Ottawa. hen using the example of 
the United States they certainly tried to avoid the 
timorous distrust of governmental interference with 
individual liberty which was so marked a feature of the 
American Constitution. But in laying emphasis on 
their democratic readiness to trust the people’s parlia- 
ment Professor Moore seems to us to overlook the 
immense difference between the American President and 
State Governors and the Governor General and State 
Governors of Australia. The latter are nominated by 
an outside Power which after all retains an overlordship, 
a moderating advisory influence and the ‘absolute con- 
trol of foreign policy. Checks and balances, therefore, 
which seemed needful to American eighteenth-century 
statesmen with the fear of a military dictator and State 
secessions before their eyes, are superfluous in Australia. 
Mr. Moore also appears rather to overrate the ease with 
which the Australian Constitution may be amended. 
Our impression is that the Referendum will be found 
almost as conservative a force in Australia as it has 
proved to be in Switzerland; that the smaller States 
will be suspicious of change; and that the Senate and 
House of Representatives will be very jealous of each 
others’ proposals. Moreover it must not be forgotten 
that a simple majority in any one State,—the smallest, 
it may be,—can negative any change in the constitution 
affecting that State’s limits and representation and that 
the clause of the Constitution Act stipulating for this 
(the last section of 128), is so worded as to be open toa 
very wide interpretation. 


NOVELS. 


Summer Shade.” 
Long. 1902. 6s. 
If Miss Rhoda Broughton is treated by future literary 
historians as the founder of a school, ‘‘In Summer 
Shade” will doubtless be classed fairly high amongst 
its products. Here we have a marvellously ramshackle 
household maintained in some degree of decency by a 
beautiful eldest daughter. Here also is the half- 
unconscious treatment of man as a mysterious creature 
whose actions are unaccountable—a fair revenge, after 
all, for a woman novelist to take. It is a pity that 
some of the essential points of the story are so like 
those of Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Pariah ”—notably the sacrifice 
of an elder sister’s good repute to the cowardly lying 
of a younger one—because it is easy to see that the 
resemblance is a matter of pure chance. Miss Mann 
has a decided gift for making characters live, and her 
story is pleasant to read. We cannot imagine why it 
is called ‘‘ In Summer Shade”, or why, because of that 
title, someone should have marred the cover with night- 
mares of blue tulips. 


‘* The Sea Lady.” By H. G. Wells. London: Methuen. 
1902. 6s. 

If a writer after patient and ineffectual efforts has 
suddenly achieved a ‘‘boom”, he must be tempted to 
exhume long since rejected manuscripts. We have no 
means of knowing whether Mr. Wells has yielded to 
some such temptation, but in common charity we hope 
so. ‘*The Sea Lady” has almost every conceivable 
fault. It is impertinence to call it, as the author does, 
‘‘a tissue of moonshine”, for moonshine—apart from 
its comic paper associations—suggests the romantic, 
the intangible, the poetic, reminds us of such nights as 
that on which Thisbe fearfully o’ertripped the dew. 
Mr. Wells asserts a pushing personality throughout his 
second-rate imaginations. He makes no effort here 
to utilise genuine scientific knowledge, and thus 
while his dreams of Mars were at times interest- 
ing, his sea lady is such as might have been 
conceived by any intelligent shop- boy who had 
heard of Undine. What can be done in these prosaic 
days with the idea of a mermaid will be remembered by 
readers of the Danish novel ‘‘ Niels Lihne”. Mr. Wells’ 
mermaid is a cockney cocotte with a fish-tail. She 
lands at Sandgate and domiciles herself with a silly 
middle-class family whom Mr. Wells describes with a 
ferocity justifiable only if he had himself been snubbed 
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in attempts at friendship with their peers. The attempts 
of journalists to probe the mystery, and the rivalry 
between the sea lady and the human fiancée of her very 
commonplace Sintram give the novelist great oppor- 
tunities in what he presumably considers to be satire, 
reflections and descriptions too cheap and pointless to 
be published as essays in an evening paper. It is un- 
fair on the poor mermaid: we might take her to our 
bosoms with comparative cheerfulness if only her show- 
man would cease his irritating patter. For instance, no 
one cares very much whether Mr. Wells likes or dislikes 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels, but his readers are 
treated to unceasing clumsy hits at ‘‘ Marcella”. He 
really ought to make his mermaid stand on her own 
tail, and not prop her up with his personal prejudices. 
The last page aims at the poetical, but we doubt 
whether many intelligent readers will reach it. 


‘*Papa.” By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. London: 
ethuen. 1902. 6s. 


Having conceived a highly original plot, Mrs. 
Williamson has produced a very entertaining volume. 
The action is rapid throughout and a reader’s pleasure 
is never allowed to flag. We are not sure that all the 
incidents are quite probable, but almost every character 
is delineated with complete verisimilitude. We rarely 
remember a tangle so artistically contrived, and we can 
forgive the fact that it is not thoroughly unravelled, 
though we miss a notification of the villain’s deserts. A 
play, founded upon this story by a competent dramatist, 
would certainly enjoy a long run. 


‘*The Conquest of Charlotte.” By David S. Meldrum. 
London: Blackwood. 1902. 6s. 


We confess with reluctance that, despite many gal- 
lant attempts, we have failed to assimilate this book. 
The style is so viscous, turgid and confusing that even 
a plausible plot would be obscured. For our part, we 
confess that we have deciphered no plot deserving of 
the name. And, as if the ingrained perplexity were not 
sufficiently forbidding, the author has introduced an 
exotic vernacular, that must be condemned without 
benefit of glossary.. He seems to have groped after 
sensational action, but whether he ever attained it we 
cannot tell for lack of an interpreter. 


‘** Splendid Mourning.” By Cranston Metcalfe. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1902. 35. 6d 


Mr. Metcalfe probably knows the ways of publishers 
and literary agents well, and has given us in his book 
samples of both good and bad ones. Thus far he is 
interesting, but his story, smartly written as it is, fails 
utterly to convince us. His women, when they are 
not flippant are dull, while his men are dull when they 
are not vicious. ‘‘Splendid Mourning” might easily 
have been worse, it could certainly have been very 
much better. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Butterflies ‘and Moths of Europe.” By W. F. Kirby. 
London: Cassell. 1902. 7d. each part. 


None would have welcomed this work more heartily than 
we, had it been of a standard high enough to attain its most 
praiseworthy object. Anything that will tend to promote 
an intelligent interest in nature is commendable. Entomology, 
if followed not merely from the collector and the systematist’s 
point of view, is an ideal pursuit, both recreative and educa- 
tional. Insularity isa great obstacle to intelligent nature-study 
in our country, so that a good work at a moderate price 
treating of all the moths and butterflies of Europe would be 
very valuable, enlarging the English conception of the subject 
and rectifying what is apt to be a somewhat stupid attitude. 
Unfortunately Messrs. Cassell’s undertaking fails by its effort 
after extreme popularity. In Mr. Kirby they have obtained 
the services of a well-known and competent entomologist. But 
how far this careful lepidopterist has been seduced by his 
environment from the paths of scientific rectitude may be 
inferred from the attempt on p. 2 of Part I. to provide the 
reader with a distinction between moths and butterflies. We 
are told that butterflies’ “wings are broad, and are nearly 
always brightly coloured on both sides”. This is simply to 
delude the helpless beginner. Probably the first butterfly he 


comes across will be Epinephele Ianira, then Tithonus, then 
Hyperanthus ; also female .“ Blues” by scores. Of all these 
many are brightly coloured on neither side and not one of 
them on both. The learner will naturally conclude either that 
these are not butterflies or that Mr. Kirby is not veracious, 
The former alternative will certainly not stand. The plates, 
which are almost as important as the letterpress and a more 
potent attraction, are quite the worst part of the work. Often 
as in the case of —_— Podalirius, they give an absolutely 
false impression of the insect. Artistically they are beneath 
contempt. One blushes for one’s country when one compares 
these unfortunate plates with the beautiful and scrupulously 
faithful work in Dr. Arnold Spuller’s “Die Schmetterlinge 
Europas” now being brought out in a new edition of 38 parts 
at one mark each; one shilling in this country. True, seven- 
pence is a good deal less than a shilling, but fivepence does not 
represent the difference in the quality of the two works. Each 
part of the German book would be far cheaper at 7s. than 
any part of the English at 7¢. Indeed Mr. Kirby would have 
been employing his time to better effect had he devoted himself 
to supplying an English translation to Dr. Spuller’s text. We 
really cannot advise anyone wishful of knowing something of 
European lepidoptera to subscribe to Messrs. Cassell’s under- 
taking. It makes a bad companion to the same firm’s excellent 
work on wild flowers. 


“The Tragedy of Julius Cesar.” Edited by Michael 
Macmillan. London: Methuen. 1902. 35. 6d. 


In all its externals a delightful edition: paper, print, and’ 
general. get-up admirable. We are sorry we cannot say as 
much for the editing. The notes are profuse and superfluous : 
the introduction laborious and preposterously long. Mr. 
Michael Macmillan has learning without insight ; he has much 
to say but absolutely nothing new and little that is interesting. 
Had he confined his introduction to the extracts from Plutarch, 
it would have been more useful. 


“ Over the World.” By Sir Edgar Boehm. Londor--Horace 
Cox. 1902. Is. 4d. 

These brief notes of travels in many parts of the world, 
Japan, South Africa, America, are intended to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the ordinary guide-book. Possibly some of the notes 
may give travellers hints of how most quickly to discover the 
merits of this place and that. But one may hope that the book 
makes no pretence to take the place of “ Baedeker”. It sup- 
plies the minimum of information and for its want of style the 
editor very properly apologises. Here is a specimen, both of 
style and information. “ Well, now to the ‘Falls’, a place 
which millions have visited. Instead of seeing one fall you see 
several. The right side of the river looking up is the Canadian ; 
the other the American.” Or again “ Toronto is the chief town 
in Ontario, which is about the most important province in 
Canada” ; and later “ From Toronto one of the most pleasant 
trips to be taken is on the lake up to Ottawa [sic]”. As Sir 
Siew Boehm, whose name is followed by the letters F.R.G.S., 
writes this it must be true, but these notes have no other 
geographical claim to elementary truth. It is however only 
fair to say that as a rule it is “the mediocre-obvious” which 
is insisted upon. 


“Notre Dame of Paris.” Translated from the French. 
London: Heinemann. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


This new volume of the “Century of French Romance” 
edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is introduced by a foreword from 
Mr. Andrew Lang. “Perhaps” says Mr. Lang “only two 
great poets have been great novelists, Sir Walter Scott and 
Victor Hugo.” Does Mr. Andrew Lang’s Scotch prejudice 
extend so far as to call Sir Walter Scott a “great poet”. How- 
ever the comparison gives occasion for much of that discursive, 
chatty illustration which in the later journalistic Lang has 
done service for the form and style of the real Lang. The 
volume is well printed and attractive in formation ; and it is 
well that there should exist a good English edition of “ Notre 
Dame”, if only to cancel such Philistine abbreviations as “The 
Hunchback of Paris” in which those really fine chapters on 
architecture are cut out and only the sensational extravagances 
of the drama left. With the leave of Mr. Andrew Lang, Victor 
Hugo was as great, now and again, in romance as in lyrics 
but in the English versions the element of melodrama is 
generally emphasised to the ruin of the novelist’s reputation. 
Quasimodo after all is more than another Quilp. 


“Denis: a Study in Black and White.” By E. M. Field. 
Second Edition. London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 
We are hearing so much at present about Irish agrarian 
questions that the reissue in Messrs. Macmillan’s two-shilling 
series of Mrs. Field’s “ Denis” is worth notice. It is not a 


“novel with a purpose”, but as regards plot a very fair story 


as stories yo. It has, however, exceptional merit as an account 
of Irish country life at the time of the Great Famine, and a 
truer notion of Irish characters can be gathered from its pages 
than from any number of Parliamentary speeches or contro- 
versial newspaper articles. 
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SIX MONTHS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The works of the past six months have not been numerous 
nor have they, with three or four exceptions, been important ; 
they have been a not very profitable aftermath of an unusually 
productive season. Last autumn there were many indications 
of the breadth and vitality of literary interest and activity in 
America; during the spring and early summer the publica- 
tions have, as a rule, suggested the initiative of the enterprising 
publisher, or the keen desire of the imitative novelist to follow 
fast on the trail of his more original and successful fellow- 
craftsmen. The endeavour to measure literary progress or 
retrogression from season to season is, of course, entirely futile 
and is more likely to mislead than to direct judgment ; but it 
affords a convenient method of comparison. 

Mr. Owen Wister, a Harvard graduate, a grandson of Fanny 
Kemble, a lover of ranche life although a Philadelphian by 
birth and residence, has made an admirable study of the 
cowboy in “The Virginian”; a story which is likely to find 
many readers in England because it deals with an extreme 
type of American character. The cowboy was the product of 
economic and social conditions which are rapidly passing away. 
He was a primitive type of man, living the life of the frontier 
with unsophisticated energy and directness and with a certain 
rough picturesqueness. His excesses, both moral and sartorial, 
were easily imitated, and he has been the hero of the cheap 
novel and the cheaper melodrama. Mr. Wister knew him 
intimately fifteen years ago, when the old ranche life was in its 
prime, and he has sketched the cowboy with freedom, with 
accuracy and with sympathy. The Virginian is a real man 


- of an unusual type, and the story adds to the resources of 


American fiction. 

The dramatic contrasts of life in the Southern States are 
appealing to the interest of novelists, and of recent years much 
of the most interesting fiction has dealt with the Civil War or 
with the reconstruction period which followed it. Miss Ellen 
Glasgow has found in the Virginia of the last thirty-five years 
as picturesque material as Miss Johnston found in colonial 
Virginia. Her latest: story, “ The Battleground”, is a charming 
picture of plantation life at the outbreak of the Civil War, and 
a very graphic picture of war experience, sketched with a firm 
hand and happily relieved by humour. The story is pre- 
eminently dispassionate ; the charm and the limitations of old 
Virginia ideals are brought out clearly, and the atmosphere of 
the novel is pre-eminently wholesome and attractive. In “The 
Aliens” Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright has made a close study of 
much later conditions in a Southern community. She describes 
with great distinctness, but without any surplusage of detail, 
an old college town, the peculiarities and characteristics of 
which are brought out by the introduction of a professor from 
a New England college and his cultivated wife. The novel is 
entirely free from the didactic element and is conspicuously 
fair ; it is to be commended as a study of the race problem as 
it presents itself in the daily life of a small Southern town. It 
is a book which may be read with profit by Northern as well as 
by English readers. Dr. Dixon’s study of the same problem in 
“The Leopard’s Spots”, which has attracted some attention, is 
conspicuously injudicial and hysterical in tone. It is not lacking 
in a certain crude force, but it is without literary quality, and its 
only interest lies in the relentless tenacity with which it presses 
home the convictions of those who believe that the negro is 
an inferior being who must be kept out of competition with the 
white races, that the United States must be under the rule 
either of the white or of the mulatto, and that the only solution 
of the problem is to expatriate the negroes or exterminate them. 
As a rough charcoal sketch, without shading or completeness, 
the story has a certain passing journalistic interest ; it is not, 
however, to be counted among the novels of literary interest ; 
it is a tract in the guise of fiction. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s story 
of army and Indian life on the frontier in “ The Captain of the 
Gray-Horse Troop” has a vigorous out-of-doors quality, and 
so far as it is concerned with the army post and Indian reserva- 
tion is well written. Mr. Garland is not happy, however, when 
he attempts to describe Eastern society. 

In verse the record is very meagre. Mr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, one of the editors of the “ Century Magazine”, 
has collected his earlier poems in a single volume, with the 
addition of some recent verses, under the title “ Verses”. 
Mr. Johnson is a writer of meditative temper, t thought- 
fulness and a conscientious craftsman. His work is serious in 
theme, distinctly intellectual in quality, and pervaded by a 
refined idealism. “Bramble Brae” is a title which ee 
characterises the verse of Mr. Robert Bridges, one of the editors 
of “ Scribner’s Magazine” ; a small volume of sane, wholesome 


and felicitous transcriptions of sentiment, incident, and experi- | 


ence ; unpretentious, direct and manly in tone and feeling. 

As contributions to recent history or to current discussion 
a few books are worthy of ca reading. Mr. Linn’s 
“Story of the Mormons” is an excellent piece of historical 
work, at once thorough and interesting ; the Rev. Sandford 
Cobb’s “ Rise of Religious Liberty” is a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the evolution of liberty in matters of religious 
opinion and organisation in the thirteen colonies until its full 
recognition in the Federal Constitution. Professor i 


James deals with a subject of great interest in his Gifford 
Lectures, published in book form under the title “ The Varieties 
of Religious Experience”; a study of personal religion in 
typical and, in some instances, extreme cases. He reaches the 
conclusion that religious experience is valid, but he frankly 
says: “ The current of thought in Academic circles runs against 
me, and I feel like a man who must set his back against an 
open door quickly if he does not wish to see it closed and locked.” 
Two valuable contributions to the study of vital and social 
conditions in the South are Mr. William Garratt Brown’s “ The 
Lower South in American History”, an interpretation of the 
rise and dominance of the slave-holding oligarchy during the 
thirty years before the War, of notable clearness, fairness and 
interest ; an outline sketch, but the best statement of the 
Southern policy which has yet appeared ; and Mr. Walter H. 
Page’s “ Rebuilding Old Commonwealths” ; a rapid survey, in 
three chapters, of the condition of popular education in the Old 
South, and a forcible plea for the reorganisation and expansion 
of the facilities for popular education in the New South. Mr. 
Page is a Southerner by birth and education, has been the 
editor of “The Forum” and “The Atlantic Monthly”, and is 
now the editor of “ The World’s Work ”. 


For This Week’s Books see page 276. 


KODAK 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Is 


EASY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


No need of any previous experience 
or any technical knowledge what- 
ever. No need for a dark room for 
changing the films. Kodak cameras 
are readily mastered by anyone in 
a few minutes from perusal of the 


hand book of simple instructions. 
Kodaks from 5s. to £7 7s. Od. 
Of all leading photographic dealers or of— 
KODAK, Limited, and Reduced, 
43 CLERKENWELL RD., E.C. 


Branches— 


96 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
72-74 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
59 Brompton Road, S.W. 
Films. None are 60 Cheapside, E.G 

enuine unless 115 Oxford Street, W. 


our 171-173 Regent Street, W. 
= 40 Strand, W.C. 


IMPORTANT. 
Beware of imita- 
tions of our Kodak 
Cameras, and of 
our Kodak Roll 


per 1b. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


DUNIOP TYRES 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. | 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 
GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop's head) on cover and tube. 


For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 
Para Mille, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


re) CURRENT ACCOUNTS. ° 

2: % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 

3 (0) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Brrxsecx, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, MAR- 


P 
ID, and COLOMBO 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A , E.C., or to 
Cross, 


» 16 Street, Charing Cross, S. 


, ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


i HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
distance of Sandringham. Hotel ‘bus meets all trains. Good — x shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THE Propriztor. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 

Orders by post promptly executed. 

MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (George Court), W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “CLovEworT, Lonpon.” 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, ‘“ OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, w. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
~ QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
18. ; Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 


Mawnan, Manager. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLECE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on 


October 1. 

The Annual Dinner will be held in the College Library on Wednesday, October 1, 

. Fenwick, Esq., F.R.C.S.Eng., in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
no beds closed. The general East London. 

t year, 13,364; out-patients, 169,020; accidents, 28,5352; major operations, 2,469. 

‘APPO! MENTS —More appointments, salaried and resident, are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Seventy qualifie.’ appointments are made 
annually, and more than 130 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
All are free to students of the College. Resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, —Thirt -four Scholarships and Prizes are 

iven qnanene. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 

tem ber. 

Soecial Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Exami- 
nations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, 
&c., and the New Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach. 
eae and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 

ub. 


The Metropolitan, Central, and other Railways have stations close to the Hos- 
pital and College. 
For Prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally, or by 


letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


: | ‘HE WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will open on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Preliminary 
Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, viz., 
one of 150 Guineas and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, as 
well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

s The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
ecretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to sane Practice, and special arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has- 
a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
Mr. Rendle, the Medical Sec 

or prospectus and all parti ly to Mr. Kendle, the 1 retary. 
ae H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


‘ | ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, 

OCTOBER 1. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are 
awarded annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 7,700. 

All Hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of the 
candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 Resident Appointments open 
to Students of the Hospital annually, without payment.of additional fees, and! 
numerous non-resident appcintments in the general and special departments, The 
ee Victoria Ward, recently reopened, provides additional accommodation for 

ee and Maternity cases. 
wane College accommodates 60 Students, under the supervision of a resident 

en. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S, England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. a 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession will 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Deax, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 
LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
r rst, and continue till July, 1903. 
Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Saget curriculum. é 
Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s, to ents of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. N 
ere is a Special Class for the J: Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’s- 
Hospital, London, E.C. 
A handbook forwarded on application. 


. BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from: 
Monday, 
British Museum, 26th August, 1902. 


Director and Principal Librarian. 
R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
IVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Ad Advice,. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


30 August, 1902 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. TREHERNE beg to announce the publication of a volume 
of stories by 
SIR WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES 
entitld “TOLD TO THE MARINES.” Sir William is 
equally well known as a writer of stories and as an authority on naval 
matters. His new book can now be ordered at all Booksellers’. 


Birmingham Gazette.—“ A rousing story told with the humour and spirit of the 
barrack room or the camp fire.” wae 


McGLUSKY. 


Being a Compilation from the Diary of Trooper 
MeWiddy, of Remington’s Scouts. 
By A. G. HALES. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 6s. 

Daily Telegraph, August 1st.—‘‘ Mr, Hales does not deal in half-tones or fine 
detail. He paints with a full brash and strong colours. The result is a forceful 
picture of a hero whose grim tenacity is relieved by delightful touches of a lighter 

cademy, gust 16th.—‘* The cGlusky’ will share immortality wit 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ and ‘ Captain Kettle ’.” ad 


Pail Mail Gazette.—“ A brilliant novel.” 


THE INCONSEQUENCES 
OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
_ Pall Mail Gazette says :—“‘ It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
‘book a good welcome......Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have ap for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly...... No more promising 
*work has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 
Ladies’ Field says :—‘"* ‘ The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a novel of undeniable 


cleverness. 
LONDON IN SHADOW. 


By BART KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

Daily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Bart Kennedy has seen many men and many cities, 
most of them ‘in shadow.’ His style is his own, although in some respects it recalls 
the methods of those two brilliant young journalists, now, alas! dead—G. W. Steevens 
and Stephen Crane. He has the power of visualising his surroundings which those 
two writers possessed in such a marked degree, but his work is stronger than that 
of either of them, and he comes to closer grips with his subject.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF ALL NEW ISSUES. 
THE CORONATION SERIES. 


Thin Paper Edition. Pocket size (6} x 4}), limp leather gilt, 2s. net ; 
cloth gilt, rs. 6d. 
The Bookman —— It is scarcely crediole that these well-bound pretty 
> at such a moderate price. They are a pleasure to hold and 
to com.” 


1. CRAIK. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
2 AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice. 

3. LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 
4. SCOTT. Ivanhoe. 

5. KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 


(ln preparation. 
ROYAL ASCOT 


Its History and Its Associations. 
By GLORGE JAMES CAWTHORNE and RICHARD S. HEROD. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
With numerous Plates and illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 400 pp., profusely illustrated. Price r2s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Sfortsman.— Anybody that has been to Ascot and liked it would enjoy 

reading a volume always so richly and sometimes so quaintly illustrated ; and, as 
the price is but a railway fare to the course and back, cost should be no hindrance. 
‘There is excellent value for every penny of the money.” 
_ The Globe.—‘‘ Another book on racing which appears at the y) ical moment 
‘is * Royal Ascot,’ by G. J. Cawthorne and R. S. Herod (A. Treherne & Co., 
Limited). This work is claimed to be the first complete history of the Ascot race- 
meeting which has ever been compiled, and it certainly is most exhaustive of its sub- 
ject. ¢ history of the racing is traced up to the present day, and the book is 
profusely illustrated with productions of contemporary prints and photographs.” 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mozart (Eustace J. Breakspeare). Dent. 
Albrecht Diirer (Lina Eckenstein). Duckworth. 2s. net. 


FICTION. 
The Twickenham Peerage (Richard Marsh). Methuen. 6s. 
The Kidnapped President (Guy Boothby). Ward, Lock. 5s. 
The Wings of the Dove (Henry James). Constable. 6s. 
A Prince of Good Fellows (Robert Barr). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Betty’s Husband. Graat Richards. 6s. 
The Sheepstealers (Violet Jacob). Heinemann. 6s. 
My Lady Green Sleeves (Helen Mathers). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 
The Vultures (Henry Seton Merriman). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
The Lady-Killer (H. de Vere Stacpoole). Unwin. | 6s. 
A Man of Sentiment (Thomas Cobb), 3s. 6a. ; The Colonials (Allen 
French), 6s. Grant Richards. 


HIsTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY. 

Opuscules de Critique Historique” :—S. Francisci Legend Veteris 
Fragmenta quedam (edidit et Notis illustravit Paul Sabatier). 
Paris : Librairie Fischbacher. 7 

Egyptian Research Account. Eighth Year, 1902: The Temple of the 
Kings at Abydos [Sety 1] (A. St. G. Caulfield). Quaritch. 16s. 

A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in the Department of 
British and Medieval Antiquities. British Museum: Printed by 
Order of the Trustees. Is. 


ScHOOL Books. 


The Foundations of Geometry (David Hilbert. Authorised Transla- 
tion by E. J. Townsend). Kegan Paul. 45. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Eve of Christianity: a Glance at the State of the World about 
the Time of Augustus (F. T. Richards), Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

‘* The Saints ” :— Saint Cajetan (R. De Maulde la Claviére. Translated 
by George Herbert Ely). Duckworth. 3s. 

Eureca: Hidden Lights Revealed (Rev. George Jamieson). Sonnen- 
schein, 7s. 6a. 

TRAVEL. 

Lake Country Rambles (William T. Palmer). Chiti: “nd Windus. 
6s. 

Black’s Guide Books : - Sussex, 25. 6d. ; Dorsetshire, 2s. 6a.; London, 
Is. ; Around London (West Side), 6d. ; The Strand District (Sir 
Walter Besant and G. E. Mitton). Black. 


VERSE. 


Kentucky Poems (Madison Cawein). Grant Richards. 5s. net. 

Ultima Verba (Alfred de Kantzow. Cameo Series). Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Lyrics and Verses (Arthur L. Salmon). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 

Hymns of the Faith [Dhammapada] (Translated from the Pali by 
Albert J. Edmunds). Kegan Paul. 45. 6d. net. 

The Lover’s Battle (Clotilde Graves). Grant Richards. §5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Board of Education :—Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vols. 
10 and 11: Education in the United States of America. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 45. 9d. 

Effective Speaking and Writing (John Darlington). Allenson. Is. 6d. 

Letters to Sea-Fishers (John Bickerdyke). Horace Cox. 35. 6d. net. 

Introduction to the Study of Poetry (Mark H. Liddell), 6s. ; Our 
Literary Deluge (Francis W. Halsey), 3s. 6¢. Grant Richards. 

Photography as a Fine Art (Churles H. Caffin). Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Suggested Standards of Purity for Foods and Drugs (C. G. Moor). 
Bailli¢re, Tindall and Cox. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER :—The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, ros. net ; The Cornhill Magazine, 
1s. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, Is. ; Harper’s Magazine, Is. ; The 
Church Monthly, 1@.; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The North 
American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. 


_Daily Mait.—‘* The book is copiously illustrated, and in giving a comp 
history of the Ascot meeting from its iustitution in 1711 supplies an important 
chapter in the history of Eng.ish racing.” 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN 


Phases of Church Work. 


By C. H. DANT. e 
With 16 Full-page Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Church Review.—“‘ We may say at once that Mr. Dant has done his work 
extremely well, from whatever dpoint it be idered.” 
Church Family Newspaper.—‘ The author has carefully collected his facts, and 
has presented them in a thoroughly intelligible form. The book is on sound lines, 
as far as it goes is useful and attractive. It is furnished with its, and is 
vwell printed and bound.” 


A. TREHERNE’and CO., Lrp. Street, Strand 
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NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@ 


One Year ... 110 4 
Haif Year... B+ ace “ORES 
Quarter Year OF I ove 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ROBERT BARR’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 65. 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of “ A Woman Intervenes,” &c. With 15 full-page 
Illustrations Epmunp J. Suunivan. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CONCESSION - HUNTERS. By 


HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘‘ A Sower of Wheat,” &c. [Sept. 4. 


ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnotp 


BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” [Sept. 11. 


NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK: a Story of 


Jewish Social Life. By VIOLET GUTTENBERG. [Sepz. 18. 


NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Watrer Besant, 


Author of “The Orange Girl,” &c. With 12 full-page Illustrations i 


Cuaries D. Warp. (Sept. 24. 
THE SACRED CRESCENTS. By Witi1aM 
WESTALL, Author of “‘ With the Red Eagle,” (Shortly. 


BLACK SHADOWS. By MANVILLE 


FENN, Author of “‘ The Cankerworm,” (Shortly. 


A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Frorence Bricut, 


Author of “‘ The Vision Splendid.” (Shortly. 


THE WINE OF FINVARA, &c. By C. L. 


ANTROBUS, Author of *‘ Wildersmoor,” &c. 


DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Atpen, 


Author of A Lost Soul,” &c. [ Shortly. 
A NEW NOVEL. By Atcernon Gissine, 
Author of ‘A Secret of the North Sea,” &c. (Shortly. 
SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hinxson, 
Author of “ Fan Fitzgerald,” &c. [Shortly. 
THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Epmunp 
MITCHELL, Author of “‘ The Temple of Death,” &c. [Shortly. 
THE HEART OF A GIRL. By FLorence 
WARDEN, Author of “‘ Joan, the Curate,” &c. [Shortly. 
THE STORY OF LEAH. By Harry Linpsay, 
Author of ‘* Judah Pyecroft, Puritan,” &c. [Shortly. 
HERNANDO. By Owen Hatt, Author of 


“ The Track of a Storm,” &c. [Shortly. 


BRET HARTE’S LAST STORIES. 
Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CONDENSED NOVELS: New Burlesques. 
By BRET HARTE. 

An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES, containing RUPERT THE RESEMBLER, 
by A-rH--y H-peE; THE STOLEN CIGAR CASE, by A. Co--n D--LE; 
GOLLY AND THE CHRISTIAN, OR THE MINX AND THE MANX. 
MAN, by H-tt C-ne; THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN LONGBOWE, 
YEOMAN, compiled from several eminent sources ; DAN’L BOREM, by E. N. 
W-.-rc--T. STORIES THREE—FOR SIMLA REASONS, A PRIVATE’S 
HONOUR, JUNGLE FOLK, by R-py--p K-pi--c; ‘“ZUT-SKI,” by 
M-R-E C-R-LLI. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. €d. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE 
STORY. 


By MARK TWAIN. Ont inted in red and black. With 7 Illustrations by 
LUCIUS HITCHCOCK. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 


Shortly. Crown 80. cloth. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Shortly. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


SIDE-WALK STUDIES. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of “ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes,” &c. 
With 4 Illustrations. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


AN EXILED SCOT. > & H. A. Brypen. With a 


Frontispiece by J. S. CROMPTO 


MONONIA: A LOVE STORY OF “ FORTY-EIGHT. a 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meape. 
THE LONE STAR RUSH. By Epmunp MITCHELL. 


With 8 Illustrations by NORMAN H. HARDY. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 


BERTRAM MITFORD. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY. By D. Curistiz 
MURRAY. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertrua Tuomas. 
DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Wacter R. D. Forses. 
THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fercus Hume. 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Fiorence Warpen. 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. By ErnestA. VizereLty. 
A RED BRIDAL. By Wittiam WesTALL. 

A FORBIDDEN NAME. By Frep. Wuisnaw. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Suit. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. With a_ Frontispiece. 


DR. PHIPSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
On September 11. Crown 8vo. art canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. 


By T. L. PHIPSON, Author of “ Voice and Violin,” 
“ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins,” &c. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
1,250 pages. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S READER’S HANDBOOK 


of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, 
Poems. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S ‘* LONDON” BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. WaLker, R.E., and 55 Illustrations by Pu May, L. Raven 
Hitt, and Joseru PennNet. New and Cheaper Edition. [Shortly. 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 
WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. Wacker, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by Wittiam Patten 
and others. 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontis- 


piece by F. S. Waker, R.E., and 178 Illustrations. 


MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW HISTORY. 
Shortly. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 


Shortly. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: 


Autobiographic Memories. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE. With a Portrait. 


NEW BOOK BY ‘THE AMATEUR CASUAL.” 
On September 4. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK: 


My Four Years’ Daily Experiences in the London Police Courts. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD (‘The Amateur Casual”). 


~ 


™ London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


30 August, 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
cloth, 5s. net each. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D. Second Edition. 


VWELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. Third Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. Second Edition. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Mavup Crurrwett. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Stracuey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. Rusnroxtn, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Setwyn Brinton, M.A. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. ByG. C. Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa LorENzO PRIULI-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the MArcuesa Burta- 


MACCHI. 
GIORGIONE. By Hersert Cook, M.A. 
MEMLING. By W. H. James WEALE. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Warers, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu Puituirrs. 
FRANCIA. By Georce C. Witiamson, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaver Scorr. 
MANTEGNA, By Maup 
REMBRANDT. By Matcotm BELL. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkrns. 


WILKIE. By RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, M.A., 


GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 
WATTEAU. By Epccumse SrTatey, B.A. [Zn the press. 


“* It was, perhaps, the unique method of R. A. M. Stevenson's ‘ elasquez ’ that 
set the fashion, but certain! each volume of the series is fresh and individual, and 

tains the imp writers who have stood face to face with the pictures 
under discussion.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


“* The series is of high value and great promise... ...evidently being carried out 
conscientiously, and te the sparing of pains or sions." —dlingasine of Art. 


“Une trés intéressante collection de monographies artistiques qui, au point de 
vue du plan général, comme & celui de la sfireté de ses renseignemens, dépasse de 
beaucoup toutes les collections analogues publiées jusqu’ici en France ou en 
Allemagne.”—Revue des Denx Mondes. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net. each; or in limp 
leather, with photogravure frontispiece, 2s. net. 

NOW READY. 

VWELAZQUEZ. By G. C. Wi11amson, Litt. D. 

BURNE-JONES. By Matcotm BELL. 

FRA ANGELICO. ByG. C. WiLLIAmson, Litt.D. 

WATTS. By C. T. Bareman. 

ROMNEY. By Rowtey CLEEVE. 

WATTEAU. By Epccumse STALey, B.A. 

HOLMAN HUNT. ByG. C. Litt.D, 

HOLBEIN. By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 

REYNOLDS. By Row Ley CLeEBvE. 

LBIGHTON. By G. C. Litt.D. 

GAINSBOROUGH. By Mrs. A. G. BELL. 

HOGARTH. By G. E. ANSTRUTHER. 

ALMA-TADEMA. By HELEN ZIMMERN. [Zmmediately. 

RAPHAEL. By W. MacDovuca.t Scort. [Jmmediately. 

CORREGGIO. By Leaver Scort. [Zn the press. 

GREUZE. By Haro_p ARMITAGE. [2 the press. 
Others in the press. 


a ay are published in handy form at the price of one shilling each, and are the 
best the cheapest ———— of this kind which have ever offered to the 
public. In their way little volumes are quite perfect.”—Westminster Budget. 

“The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to be made popular, this 
assuredly is the way to do it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Exceedingly handy and pretty.” —Ostiook. 

“ They are exquisite little , artistically bound, and each containing re 
ductions of eight of the most representative works of the artist written of. How 
the publisher can produce the works at a shilling each will puzzle most book- 
buyers. are marvels of cheapness: the binding, letterpress, illustrations, 
and general get-up being beyond praise.”"—Black and White. . 

“* Written by acknowledged authorities, and illustrated with reproductions of the 

t painters works, they should prove widely useful as well as interesting intro- 
juctions to any study of the respective artists’ works." —Odserver. 

“These dainty little volumes are beautifully illustrated, and produced at a price 
which will place them within the means of all." —Ladies’ Fields 
Messrs. Bell's List of Books on Art and Architecture will be sent 

on Application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 


TO WELCOME THE KING. 3s. 6d. 
By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. 6s. 
By REGINALD TURNER. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


LOVE’S MIRAGE. 6s. 
By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


At the CHANGE of the MOON. 2s. 6d. 
By BERNARD C. BLAKE. 


THE SILVER GATE. 6s. 
By C. FORESTIER-WALKER. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


FINANCIAL PHILOSOPHY. is. : 
By HELENE GINGOLD. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


MR. RANGER-CULL’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

MESSRS. GREENING & CO. beg to announce that they 
published on August 25th, a new Historical Novel by MR. 
C. RANGER-GULL (Author of ** The Hypocrite,” “Back 
to Lilac Land,” ** Miss Malevolent,” &c.), entitled ** The 
Serf.” The First Edition being Exhausted on Publication, 
a New Edition is now in the Press and will be ready on 
SEPTEMBER IST. 


THE SERF. 


The action of the story takes place in the early medieval ages, the 
actual date being about 1136, that period of anarchy and wickedness which 
has had no one in English history. The facts of that lawless and evil 
time—a time in which the monkish historian wrote, “ Christ and all His 
angels seemed asleep” —have been faithfully recorded. 

rom the first page to the last the action of the story rushes on with an 
impetuosity and } a which will carry the reader with it to the last words. 
How the poor serfs rose in their misery and avenged themselves upon their 
tyrant, how they fled through the great Hilgay fen, and how the final 
tragedy was enacted on the top of the Outfangthef tower at sunset, will 
interest every reader, old and young alike. And though, first and fore- 


most, “‘ The Serf” is a story of ‘‘excitement,” of vivid incident and the 
clash of arms, yet the publishers doubt if a more accurate picture of life in 
the early middle ages has been published for very many years. 


THE SERF. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF KING STEPHEN. 
By C. RANGER-GULL, 
Author of ** The Hypocrite,” ‘* Back to Lilac Land,” &c. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 

Sunday Sun.— A thrillingly entertaining story told with much spirit 
and literary skill.” 

Free Lance.—“ A very notable success.” 

Sunday Special.—‘‘ Excellent reading.” 

Rock.—“ A brilliant piece of romance work.” . 

Topical Times.— A thrilling story of historical interest...... The book is 
a valuable one.” 


LONDON : 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd. 


The Bijou Biographies. 
MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


By KENT CARR. 
DOUBLE VOLUME. ONE SHILLING. 


An EZdition-de-luxe, printed on crown 8vo. superior antique wove 
paper, to range in size with the Works of this Popular Writer. 
Illustrated with large specially-taken pictures. Price 5s. net. 
Edition limited to 500 copies—each copy being numbered. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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30 August, 1902 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
NOW READY. 


MR. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


THE FORERUNNER. 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. 
By MEREJKOWSKI, 

Author of ‘*The Death of the Gods.” 


** A very powerful piece of work standing higher above the level of contemporary 
fiction than it would be easy to say.” —Sfectator. 
** One of those books which takes the reader by assault ; one feels the impulse 
of a vivid personality at the back of it all.”"—Academy. 
By Gwynne. 


MARTA. 
[Second Edition, 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. Wuite. 
THE BATTLE GROUND. By ELLEN Giascow. 


[Second Edition. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION.—WITH NEW PREFACE. 


BRITAIN’S TITLE IN S. AFRICA. 


Or, The Story of Cape Colony to the Days of the Great Trek. 
By Professor J. CAPPON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ One of the most important volumes yet published on South 
African history.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net. each, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herzert W. Pavt. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Lesuie Stepuen, K.C.B. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. By Avcustine 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


THE VIRGINIAN. A Horseman of the Plains. 


By OWEN WISTER. 


DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL. 


By CHARLES MAJOR. 


THE CONQUEROR: being the True and Ro- 


mantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS : 
His Life and Works. 
By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ The personality, the individuality of Dumas has never before been submitted 


to the English reader with so much fulness, accuracy, and sympathy.....,This 
memoir of Dumas is very pleasant to read.” —G/ode. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN WESTERN 
PERSIA. 


By LADY DURAND. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘ This bright record of an interesting journey.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘*This happy and picturesque record of travel.” —Jorning Post. 


OUTER ISLES. 
By H. GOODRICH FREER. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* A handsome volume containing much information respecting the flora, fauna, 
history, legends, and people of the Outer Hebrides.” —7imes. 


LIFE and LETTERS of H. TAINE, 
1828-1852. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of the youth of a very strong man 
but for the light it throws on the more wholesome sides of French life." —Standar: 


A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
By G. S. STREET. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Mr. Street is at his best in his new book of Essays. The English Essay seems 


to live again in not a few of these papers.” — 7imes. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY. 


THE ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family 
History, Heraldry and Antiquities. 
No. II. NOW READY. Price 5s. net. Illustrated. 


The Spectator says :—**We are glad to see the second number of 
this review, and take the opportunity of again wishing it success,” 


Amongst the Contributors to No. IT. of this Quarterly Review are :— 


ANDREW LANG, 
. HORACE ROUND, 
. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, 
LADY KNIGHTLEY, of Fawsley, 
_J. CHARLES COX, and 
OSWALD BARRON. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents ror SEPTEMBER : 

THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. GEORGE ELIOT AFTER 

XV.-XVII. | TWENTY YEARS. By W. A. 
IN TIME OF DROUGHT. ByG. Sippap. 

LuMLEy. HATH NOT A JEW AFFEC- 
= where OF THE TARTAR. TIONS? 

y W. J. FLercuer. 
GIPSY GOLD. By GLenrowan. 4 
PARLIAMENTARY QUOTA- By Lieut.-Colonel 

TIONS. VERNER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains:— 


ON THE GIVING OF BOOKS. By the Author of “ ELIZABETH AND. 
HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 

A BALLAD OF SEMMERWATER. By Watson. 

THE BOYHOOD OF MARK TWAIN. By Henry M. Wuarton. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
ay | NEW SENTRY AND THE LITTLE BOY. Verse. By Tupor 
ENKS. 
Mig AarTY HALL. (Long Story Complete in this Number.) By Carotyn 
ELLS. 
TWO MEN OVERBOARD. (An Old Salt’s Yarn.) By E. Boyp Smirn. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicove and A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, ST , LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in ion for on the most favourable 

orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1902, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 
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The Saturday Review. 


30 August, 1902 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S Early List. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


** Thoughtful, yet full of action.”—Timues. 
UST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Auther of “THE SOWERS, ” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” ‘‘ THE VELVET 
GLOVE,” &c. 


Sketch.—“ In construction and power it would be hard to surpass...... The book is 
an exceedingly able one, and will be welcomed as an oasis in the almost sterile 
desert of to-day’s literature.” 


Outlook.—* Mr. Merriman has the masterly touch, and even at a first glance the 
‘book holds‘one as-did ‘ The Isle of Unrest. 


Daily Mail.—“ The book may safely be recommended to jaded readers..... Mr. 
Merriman’s supreme merit is that he so clearly enjoys the composition of his novels ; ; 
that is why they afford such general poms bateon In his power to steep himself in 
local colour he is as good as ever. 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
On SEPTEMBER 1sth.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ COUNT HANNIBAL,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. . 
On SEPTEMBER 2sth.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
BELOW THE MILL DAM—Rudyard Kipling. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THEIR CRITICS. 
ON THE LINE. 


EDUCATION IN THE NAVY—Ill.—/UL/AN S. CORBETT. 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE—//EV RJ BOURASSA 
(Member of the Canadian Parliament). 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT—Z. 


‘THE OF WIRELESS TELECGRAPHY—CHARLES BRIGHT, 


THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS— Professor A. H. SAYCE. 
THE BETTERMENT OF LONDON—HALSEY RICARDO. 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN—I11. MORRISON. 
SAMUEL BUTLER—2F. A. STREATFEILD. 

A BURNEY FRIENDSHIP—CZORGE PASTON. 

DANNY: L.-LVI.—AZLFRED OLLIVANT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For SEPTEMBER 1902. 


SOME BLUNDERS AND A SCAPEGOAT. By the Hon. Jonn Fortescue, 
WITH THE BOERS ON THE NORTH OF THE TUGELA. By Baron 
A. Von MALTzan. 
HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN NEW ZEALAND. By Tom Mann. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF AN. AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER, 
By Percy F. Row.anp. 
EDUCATION IN EGYPT. By R. Fitzroy BEtt. 
IN = DAY-ROOM OF A LONDON WORKHOUSE. By Miss Epitn 
ELLERS. 
THE INCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. (With a Map.) By Sir Rosertr 
UNTER, 
THE FABRIC FUND OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Pf Miss Rost M, 
RADLEY. 
THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. By Ernest A. Savace. 
THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY FLEMISH ART IN. BRUGES. By 
Mary H. Wirt. 
HYMNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By the Right Hon. Eart Netson. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. By A. W. 
ATTIE. 
THE’ DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR-SHIP. By the Rev. Joun M. Bacon. 
HAFIZ. By James Mew. 
LAST MONTH: THE CORONATION. By Sir Wemyss Rep. 
a TO THE COLONIAL TROOPS. By the Right Rev. Bishop 
ELLDON. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


THE SHIFTING FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By Dipto- 
MATICUS. 
MR. en LORD MILNER AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND 
UE By E. B. Iwan-MULLER. 
A PRE- SHARSPEREAN RICHARD II. By Professor F. S. Boas. 
THE TEST OF EFFICIENCY. By ~~ 
THE INCOMPATIBLES. By the Rev. A. GaL 
HERMANN SUDERMANN'’S NEW PLAY. By. W. S. Litty. 
THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
(1) THE EDUCATION BILL. By His Hon. Judge Bompas. 
(2) EDUCATIONAL PREJUDICES. By the Rev. J. Grecory hints 
FISCAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. By G. Bync. 
MONT PELEE IN ITS MIGHT. By Professor ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
LETTER TO THE CL. By Joun ScuHoo.ine. 
TO PAARDEBERG. Lanpbo 
DISEASE as D A POSSIBLE PREVENTION. By G. TeaspALe 
UCKELL. 
SHAKESPEARE’S “ HAMLET.” By Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
OUR DEFENCELESS CABLES. By P. T. McGrartn. 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING. (1) By H. G. WELLs. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LTp.), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
A NEW VOLUME. 


EPISODES OF THE MONT 
THE PERSIAN GULF AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By 
see f A. T. Manan, Author of “‘The Influence of Sea Power upon 
istor 
A MAKE-BELIEVE RECONSTRUCTION. By A Conservative. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. By Spenser Witkinson, Author of 
“ The Brain of an Arm 
THE Bs OF GENERAL CULTURE AT OXFORD AND CAM- 
DGE. By Dr. H. E. Armstronc, Professor of Chemistry at the 


Technical 

THE LOT OF THE SERVANT. By Mrs. Hucu Be tt. 

FOUR FRENCH ACTRESSES. By H. Hamitton Fyre. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

BOOKS WHICH HAVE FAILED. By W. Roserts. 

“FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” By C. Bennam. 

OUR COMPANY DIRECTORS. By W. R. Lawson. 

FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS "OF A DIPLOMATIST—A FEDERAL 
CAPITAL (1864-66). By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumpo.p, Bart., 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1043. SEPTEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES. By Recinatp Wyon. 
PILOTING PRINCES. By Hucu Cuirrorp, C.M.G. 
POEMS BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI—Sitvia-To tHe Moon—Tue Inrinite. 
Translated by Sir Tuzopore Martin, K.C.B. 
EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’'HARICOT. Monsieur 
pursues the Fox and other Game. By J. S. CLousron. 
GOLF AND THE NEW BALL. 
ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.—IX. Toa New Covert ! 
AVE VENEZIA ATQUE VALE. By Epwarp Hutton. 
THE END OF THE TETHER.—VIII.-IX. By Josern Conran. 
A MILITARY VIEW OF THE CORONATION. By One or THE Crown. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
Way THe Be.cians are INsoLENT—TueIR Glorious Past—THE BEAUTY 
or Guent anp Bruces—Van Eyck anp Memiinc—THEe Crowninc oF 
Kinc Epwarp—Tue Fieer at SrirHeap—Tue Britisn ACADEMY. 
SPELLBOUND. By Curistian Burke. 
THE BOERS. By L. 


‘WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH AND LONDON. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
Frontispiece : “‘ ‘GENTLEMEN,’ HE SAID, ‘ THIS IS ASIX-SHOOTER.’” 
AT THE SIGN OF THE THREE SNAKES. By R. E. Vernepe. 
WOULD YOU BE AN ACTRESS? //lustrations from Photographs. 
ESTABLISHING RELATIONS. By W. W. Jacoss. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR.—SEPTEMBER. By E. D. Cumine. 
THE GREAT BOYCOTT AT THE HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. By Mrs. 

C. N. 
WITH A CAMERA IN A KEDDAH. By Joun SwarrHam. 
THE LOVABLE MISS LINGFIELD. By Winirrep GRAHAM. 
THE CRAZE FOR PANAMA HATS. /dustrations from Photographs. 
AFTER-DINNER SPEAKERS. Written and Jilustrated by HARRY 
URNISS. 

THE WOULD-BE ASSASSIN. By Epwin Pucu. 


HUMOUR OF SPORT. I.—Avromositism. By James WALTER 

MITH. 

LOST TOMMY JEPPS. By Arruur Morrison. 

THE TRAGEDY OF MARTINIQUE. By Chief Officer Ettery S. Scorr, of 
the Roraima. 

THE PSAMMEAD; OR, THE GIFTS. By E. Nessitr. VI.—BiccEer 
THAN THE Baker's Boy 

CURIOSITIES. Jilustrations from Photographs. 
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Manufactured at the 


© International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. ,9 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS’ QUARTERLY REPORT 


30TH JUNE, 1902. 


To the Shareholders. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have pleasure in submitting the following Accounts 
for the three months ending 30th June, 1902 :— 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


Lr. Cost. Cost per Ton 
illed. 

To Mining Expenses oe ee ee £18,501 6 3 40 13 1°30 
» Milling Expenses oe 4,806 8 2 3 
Cyaniding Expenses 5,885 12 7 © 4 2°113 
», General Expenses oe 2,914 17 4 2 0818 
»» Head Office Expenses .. ee ee 3 7 7°817 
,026 I “205 

Working Profit .. ee ee ee 3388 9 ° 


451,984 10 8 


£1 16 10°625 


Cr. 
Value. Value per Ton 
Milled. 


By Gold Account .. 41 16 10°625 


16 10°525 
+ 18997 5 16 


- £51,984 10 8 
451,984 10 8 


To Net Profit .. 


418,997 5 11 
By Balance —Working Profit, brought down 


Interest and Exchange 439 3 2 


418,997 § 11 


Note —The ro per cent. Tax on Prefits which has been imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal has not been allowed for in the above figures. 


CAPITAL EX PENDITURE.—The Capital Expenditure for the period under 
review has amounted to £209 2s. 3d. 
By order of the Board 


H. A. READ (Secre 
Heap Orrice, JoHANNESBURG, July, 1902. 


‘TRANSVAAL EXPLORATION. 


HE statutory general meeting of the Transvaal 
Exploration Company, Limitec, was held on Wednesday, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., under the presidency of the Hon. Sir Ambrose 
Shea, K.C.M.G. (the Chairman of the Company). 
The Secretary (Mr. E. Hamilton Burton, F.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 
The Chairman said : As you are aware, this C 
last, with a capital of £200,000, £50,000 of which is 


y was regi: d on May 27 
set aside for working capital. 


There have been 125,000 shares allotted, out of which number 25,000 have been 
uaranteed as cash for working capital, leaving a balance of 75,000 shares for 
uture issue, from which a further £25,000 will be reserved for working capital, 

thus leaving a balance of £50,000 for the acquisition of other properties, as the teard 
may determine. Notwithstanding the limited time at our disposal, it gives me 

great pleasure to inform you that the progress made has been of a most satisfactory 
nature. In the first place we have 110 claims situated on the West Rand and on 
the Main Reef Extension. These are not what is usually known as deep-level 
claims, where a distance of from 2,000 feet to 5,020 feet has to be sunk at enormous 
cost before the reef is tapped, but are stated to be actually on the outcrop, 
and should pay from the surface downwards. This, I think, will com- 
pare favourably with any of the mines at Johannesburg. Our engin-er is daily 
expected on the property, where he has instructions to arrange details for the 
coufirmation of the purchase ; and I must say that, as soon as this is done, we 

have purchasers waiting to take this property of our hands, which will result in a 
good profit to this Company. Further, our engineer has instructions also to 
examine two farms situated at Vryheid. For your information I may mention that 
Vryheid is believed to be the coming district for minerals, and it is said that 
the Johannnesburg Main Reef extends through this district. Whether 
such is the case or not, the banket formation here is of the same character 
and quality as on the d, and this field is called by many the New 
Rand Gold Fields, and is at present commanding great attention. Besides 
the above, probably the most important acquisition is five freehold farms, situated 
within easy distance of Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, in extent about 
31,000 acres. This, as freehold land, would be valuable apart from its mineral 
wealth : but when we take into consideration that there is a reef running through. 
this area, with visible gold, and with every prospect of diamonds being found—in 
fact, we have the authority of an eminent expert, who bas had many years’ experi- 
ence in Kimberley, and who is well qualified to know—you will yourselves be able 
to form soe idea of the value of the property your board has acquired, especially 
when I inform you that a Johannesburg firm has already communicated with 
us, asking whether we are willing to sell one of our farms for cash. 


| In addition to these farms, there are various important concessions receiving the 


serious consideration of your board. Furthermore, we have the advice of a com- 
petent and reliable engineer who is familiar with the conditions of the Transvaal, 
and he will be in a position to secure for us properties for a small cash deposit 


| which wil enable us to resell at a good profit, and no property will be entertained 


+» £18,958 2 9 | 


unless we are fully satisfied as to its value. We have already had one property 
under consideration, situated on the Klip River; but, from advice received, we have 
been compelled to decline it. I think I must say that we do not regret the circum- 


| stances, as ic would have necessitated a great outlay for machinery and development, 
| and prevented us from acquiring other properties of a more profitable nature, as you 


will understand that this is not a mining company, but an exploration company, 
and our object is to make’a quick turnover of your capital. in conclusion, | may 
say, with confidence, that our prosp are good, and, with reference to the scope 
of the operations of this Company, I would ask you to bear in mind that in South 
Africa there will most certainly be industrial enterprises rising into existence, 
which our articles of as:o-iation will enable us to take advantage of, and, notwith- 
standing the modest capital of this Company, we trust we shall be able to build up 
a successful business, which will not only be a benefit, but alo a credit to all 
concerned ; and I am hopeful, and even sanguine, that when we meet again I shall 
have a very satisfactory account to give, backed up, as I am, by my able 
colleagues, who are all commercial men—namely, Mr. A. J. MacDonald 
(chairman of the Kimberley Water Company), Mr. T. Tolley Jones Goseins 
director of the Australian Explosives Company), Mr. J. R. Thomson, Mr. James 


Balfour, and Mr. Wilkes (barrister-at-law). Furthermore, the board will be . 


Strengthened by an additional member, either Mr. Watson or Mr. R. J. Price, M.P., 
who represents very large interests in this Company; and I thiak you will agree 
that your interests are in good hands. Our object is to proceed on strict business 
lines, and to have more regard to security than to inordinate profits. We believe 
that in this way we shall be able to accomplish very considerable benefits for those 
whose interests are entrusted to us. 

Messrs. Carnaby, Harrower and Barham were appointed auditors, and a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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THE 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


From the REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for > peat 31st’ March, 
1902, submitted at the Twelfth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of § ders 
on Tuesday, roth June, rgo2, in Joh burg, the fi ing is taken :— 

ACCOUNTS.—The accounts now presented have been divided into two periods, 
viz., from rst April, 1901, to 17th November, 1901, and 18th November, rgor, to 
31st March, rgo2. 

During the first-named period your Battery was not ing any gold, and 
the staff was employed in renovating the Machinery and Plant eons 
much needed additions, so that when permission was granted, everything might be 
in readiness to commence crushing operations without delay. A nett amount of 
£30,758 58. 2d. was expended in effecting the above renovations and additions. In 
the second period a nett profit of £38,764 3s., was The Profit and Loss 
Account therefore stands as follows :— 

Amount standing to Credit at 31st March, £93,319 12 5 
Less expenses rst April, 1901, to 17th November, 1go1, 


mined in excess of the 
sight as at 31st March, 18 
resettling in the upper leve' 
pillars | i 


ORE 


RESERVES. 


Estimated Ore Reserves in sight on March 31st, 1902: 


Main Reef Leader. South Reef, Totals. 

Tons, Tons. Tons. 

Above the 3rd Level .. eo 3,90 39745 7,646 
” ath 45025 6,470 
” sth yy 8,224 6,317 14,541 
” 6th ” 21,044 70,092 92,036 
” 7th + 75,642 99,598 175,240 
8th 4, os ee 112,439 152,791 265,230 
” oth 68745 63,640 132,385 
400,208 716,800 


Totals .. «+ 316,592 


Although 97,182 tons of ore from 
i tonnage develo 


estimated. 
In conclusion, Mr. H. S. Stark, the 


ril rst, 1899, to March 31st, 1902, were 
» an increase is shown over the reserves in 


General 


; this is accounted for by the fact that the ground 

makes it possible to recover a certain portion of the 
standing, and a further increase is due to generally carrying the stopes 
wider than was first esti 


er, says: The working costs 


Add nett Profit as above .. ae on ae a pr 


30,758 5 2 


£60,561 


7.3 


38,764 3 0 
499,325 10 3 


per ton for the period covering the time since crushing was resumed were neces- 
sarily slightly higher than the period previous to the war. This was due to the 
extra expense in re-starting after so long a shut-down, and to the fact that nearly 
all of the surface staff of employees were required as if the full number of stamps 

been running. I wish to aan on record my high appreciation of the loyal 
co-operation of all the officials during the trying times that have been passed 


This sum has been dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend No. 25 of 50 per cent., for 
period ending 31st March, rgo2 .. +» £60,000 o o 
sferred to Reserve Fund on declara- 


tion of Dividend .. oe ee ee 6,000 0 o 


66,co0 


Leaving the sum of .. ee £33,325 10 
to Credit of” 


Profit and Loss Account at 31st March, 1902. 
A Summary of RECEIPTS and EXPENDITURE from 
31st April, 1888, to 3rst March, 1902, shows that for the 
14 years under review, the Company's receipts from gold 
accounts and sundry revenue have ee ee ++ £3,695,010 14 9 
Less Working Expenditure .. ee oe oe ++ 2,296,736 11 10 


Making the total profit earned to 31st March, 1902 oo oe hasan 211 
This amount has pee appropriated as follows :— 


Profit transferred to Working Capital .. ee ee 20,00 © 
Reserve Fund transferred to Working Cope oo “ pan 27,121 17 6 
Reserve Fund invested as per Ss! os ee oe 99,926 15 2 

of Profit and Loss Account ee ee ee ee 339325 10 3 


4t,398,274 2 91 


From the MANAGER'S REPORT, for the ending March 31, 1902. 

The Report is divided into two periods, namely, March 31, 1901, to November 17, 
1901—November 18 to March 31, 1902, the latter covering the period when milling 
was resumed with one-half of the battery. 


FINANCIAL, 


First Period.— April rst, 1901 —November 17th, rgor :— 
Receiptson Gold Account .. os ee Nil. 
Disbursements.—The Total Expenditure for this period was £30,758 5s. 2d., 
which may be summarised as follows :— 
Renovating Machinery and Plant .. eis ee oe o- £8,566 4 1 
Completing Mill Repairs and Raising Ore Bins.. +e we 9529 2 9 
Stoping Underground and General Mine Maintenance ee 3,973 IC 7 
Pumping... ee 2,703 7 4 
Other Expenses, including Mines Defence, 
Less Interest Received .. oe ee oo 5,985 t9 5 


430,758 § 2 


Second Period— November 18th, 1901—March 31st, r922 


RECEIPTS. 
The Ore Milled during the four months and twelve days was produced as under : 
From the Mine oe eo 56,689 tons. 
Less waste rock sorted out ee a ++ 12,704 tons 
Less Ore ia Mill Bins April rst, rg02 .. oe 
12,814 ,, 


Tons Milled .. ee ee ee eo oe eo 43,875 tons, 


Of the tons mined, 35,392 tons, or 62°43 per cent. came from the Main Reef 
Leader and Main Reef, and 2t,297 tons, or 37°57 per cent. from the South Reef. y 


Goip.—The total fine ounces produced for the period were as under :— 


Per Ton 
Mill— Ons, Value. Milled. 
43,875 tons yielded .. ++ 15,489°542 £65,352 18 10 g 9'483 
Cyanide Works— 
Sands and Concentrates : 35,476 
tons, or 80°856 per cent. of 
the ore crushed yielded .. 6,844°578 28,701 14 11 © 13 «Toor 


Slimes: 8,077 tons, or 18°41 
per cent. of ore 
687°73" 2,904 5 8 3°886 


Slags and By-products ae 170°114 587 16 3 © 0 3215 


423,191'965 £07,546 15 8 4 5°586 


The grade in each ‘department shows a slight decrease compared with the six 
months prior to the war ; this is due to the fact that under present conditions native 

bour is not available to work the smaller higher grade stopes. Rock drills being 
exclusively used in stoping, thereby breaking an excess of Main Reef. 


EXPENDITURE. 
The total expenditure during the king period 7 + i i 
working costs and all additional plant. 
The amount, distributed on a milled tonnage basis, figures out as under :— 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 


++ £24305 4 7 


Mining Expenses .. 
Drifting 115 9 2 © 


Crushing and Sorting 


» oe ee 1,97017 10 o 10°7 
Transport to Mill .. ee oe ee 1,995 15 9 © 
Milling... ee oo 530 7 t 3 
jing .. ee oe eo 7,630 92 © 3 5°739 
mes ee ee ee 2, I 0406 
General Charges .. ° ee oe oe 11,460 é o © § 2°688 
Additions to Plant ee oe 1,500 0 © O. 8'205 
458,782 12 8 £1 6 9'546 


through, both in defending the property, and the extra effort required in re-starting 
operations. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist March, 1902. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


To Capital Account— 


120,000 Shares of reach .. 
Share Premium Account— 

Premium on Shares sold ee 
Revenue Account— 


oe £116,187 0 o 


+» £120,000 0 0 


Revenue appropriated for Working Capital 20,000 © oO 
Reserve Account— 
Appropriated for Working Capital .. ee 27,121 17 6 
—-——_ 163,308 17 6 
£283,308 17 6 
Reserve Fund— 
contra ee ee ee 99,926 15 2 
Sundry Creditors — 
On account Wages, Stores, &c. .. ee ee 7,272 2 6 
Unclaimed Dividend Account— 
No. 12 .. ee ee ee 21 0 
No. 14 ee ee oe °5 0 
oe oe a 5 0 
0. 24 oe oe oe ee 390 
Co in ted 
12 still unpresen 154 19 
Dividend No.25 ee oe ++ 60,000 0 
De Nationale Bank, Ltd. (General Account)— 
Overdraft at Johannesburg .. oe ee ++ 3,039 15 6 
—— 79,533 6 o 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance .. oe oe 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Mine Property— 
Paid to Vendors 56,000 Shares of reach .. 


Paid to Vendors, 


33,325 10 3 


£487,094 8 


Cash .. oe 
Purchase Price of Freehold of Mijnpacht, 
h ee ee ee ee 000 0 
— 400,000 9 
roperty Account— 
Purchase Price of Claims (43}) 
for Mill Site oe £2,587 0 
Purchase Price of Claims (8) on 
Farm Turffontein 325 0 O 
2,912 0 o 
Water Rights— 
60 Stamp Mill Water Right oe 5co 0 O 
3,500 0 
Reservoirs and Dams— 
Mill Water Dam .. oe ee 3:714 17 10 
Mill Tailings Dam ee oe 861 7 2 
Mill Service Reservoir .. oe 1,154 10 7 
Mine Service Reservoir .. oe 628 18 7 
6,359 14 2 
Machinery and Plant— 
120-Stamp Milland Water Service 57,614 17 11 
Electric Plant, Power and Light- 
120 Stamp Mill Cyanide Works.. 16,284 17 7 
Tram Plant, Surface and Under- 
ground .. ee ee 7,131 11 
Workshops Plant .. oe oe 3,700 15 10 
Rock Drilling Plant es ee 11,383 5 
No. 1 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear, &c. .. es 1,525 0 
No. 2 Main Shaft, Hauling and 
Pumping Gear, &c. .. ee 800 0 
Incline Shaft Head Gear, Stone 
Breakers, Engines, &c. eo 32,042 4 2 
Carts and Harness es es 222 1 9 
Assay Plant, Surveying Instru- 
ments, Piping Mill to Mine and 
Sundries .. se ee + 1,083 14 2 
Buildings Account.. oe ee 21,486 12 2 
Mine Development — 
Main Shaft and Crosscuts 24,261 9 
Slimes Plant on +s 19,167 1 10 4283,308 17 6 
Less amounts received to date for 
Accumulated Slimessold .. 17,071 15 9 
2,095 6 
Buildings and Permanent Works— 
Amounts expended on Perma- 
nent Works to be written off 
monthly .. oe ee 59441 10 
Less amount written off for 
Cyanide Tanks and Spares .. 3,751 7 4 
1,690 2 8 
Quartz Account— 
110 tons in Stock at 31st March 75 10 2 
Insurances, Licences, and Rents 
paid in advance .. oe oe 1,046 4 7 
Stores and Materials— 
In Stock as per Ledger .. ee 9,644 15 3 
In hands of Agents at Coast .. 11,766 19 
21,411 4 
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Or 
Rand Mutual Assurance Com 
3 of £10 
253 0 
1,644 10 0 
Cash on hand in Office .. 226 13 9 
De Nationale Bank, Limited, 
er’s Account I, 2 
Union Bank of London, Limited bay é 10 
De Nationale Bank, Limited, 
Dividend Account ee oe 90 
Gold on Consignment 49096 17 17 
51,815 0 9 
seized by Transvaal Government, a0. per as 
Bank 6,375" oo ee 22, io 5 
Sundry De oe ee oe tl 6 3 


Reserve Fund — 103,858 16 3 


£78,245 18s. 8d. British 23 per cent. Consols.. 85,917. 6 2 
£4,350 Rand Mines 5 per cent. 4,777.9 
Union Bank, not vet invested .. 6,000 0 0 
£3,200 Mexico Electric waaay 5 per cent. 
os oe eo «C0 
99,926 15 2 
487,094 8 11 


H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. (Signed) W. H. ROGERS) »- 
BOYD | Directors. 
Examined and found correct in terms of accompanying Report, 
FRED. J. MOLLER 


THOS. DOUGLAS 
Chartered 


- Auditors, 
Accountant } 


JOHANNESBURG, 21st May, 1902. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for Period ist April, 
1901, to 17th November, 1901. 


‘To Underground Expenses : 
General Cleaning up oe £955 18 1 
Hand Stoping .. oe ee 1,391 19 7 
Pumping under Contract’ .. ee 2,703 7 4 
Timberin 17 10 
Shafts, Skips, Rollers, &c. .. | 
ead Gear ee 55 10 
Boiler Repairs .. ee +o ee 33 8 10 
Cum oe oo 28% 33 4 
ngine Re as oe oe eo «6. BO 
Electric Bells—Mine os oe eo 25 69 
Winding .. ee oe oo 7 
Bunkers .. os 83 2 8 
Drill tenance oe «+ 29318 7 
£6, 1676 11 
Crushers and Sorting Table gna 263 1% 8 
Transport Expenses on 402 : 9 
‘Battery E: 
General os 196 218 
Mill Repairs .. os é< 6,361 15 10 
Mill Engine... 148 2 10 
Engine Room—Electric Plant 453 18 11 
Mill Boilers 439 11 
ater Service ee 21 6 
Pumping Station os oe 
7,813 12 6 
Works Expenses ee 1,401 16 5 
Slimes Plant : Expenses.. 2812 4 
‘General Expenses : 
Roads oe 33 49 
Electric Lights gga ts 8 
Stables .. «648333 2 
General Quarters’ Repairs - 1,18 4 3 
‘elephone ee ++ 13416 2 
for C.M.R.A... oe 243 
Defence of Property +» 1602 x 8 
Balance of Caretaking Account ++ 353 13 1 
Retaining Salaries... 58 6 8 
— Department 1,736 9 0 
Capetown Offi ato 8 o 
London Office—Consulting Engineer, 
tors, &c... 3,750 14 6 
———— 6,304 12 11 
Rent and Licences oe oe @10 4.8 
Sanitation Fees .. «- 18713 4 
Water for Household Purposes es go 14 I 
Stationery, &c. .. es 20615 9 
nterest an xchange on +. 22210 © 
Native Labour . ee 0 
Medical Fees .. ee ee oe Ir 
Sundries .. ve ee so 9 
—_ 1,857 7 8 
Additions to Plant: 
Mill Ore Bins .. eo oe + 2952 0 8 
New Smoke Stack .. ee e+ 1,255 4 12 
Mill Embankment... eo 6 3 
ew Transformer House .. Worm 7 
New Tailings Wheel 815 6 
4,592 18 11 
432,943 10 
Balance Forward to Second Period €0,564 7 3 
493504 9 


RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD ist APRIL, 1901, TO 17th NOVEMBER, 1901. 


By Interest received .. oe -» £963 3 
Rents ee ee oo 149 6 
Old Machinery soid ee oe ee 
Ws yes, Prot f Property 

Labour Supplied .. oe oe oe oe ee 4615 2 
Sundries, fic. es ee 24919 4 
Expenses, Refunded ee 17 6 


Balance from lagt year .. ee ee ee ee 


£2,184 16 8 
91,319 12 5 


£93,504 9 


PROFIT AND i ACCOUNT for Period ending 
3ist_ Mareh, 1902. 
Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Works—43,875 tons milled. 
TO EXPENDITURE FOR PERIOD 18th NOVEMBER, 1901, TO 3ist MARCH, 1902. 


Mining Expenses— 


ages, Europeans -4£6,342 6 5 
Wages, inclusive of 
Food oo 3649 3 3 
Explosives .. ° +» 82816 7 
ls, Stores, &c... «+ 5,292 3 9 
Mining Timber .. oo 407 38 
Work: Account .. 1,318 10 4 
Electric Light .. 99619 3 
Contractors .. 6,246 4 7 
24,380 14 9 
Less 110 tons on hand 7510 2 


Cost perton £0 11 0’951 
Drifts and Winzes Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans 217 0 , 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclusive 
Food 


om 5 
Tools, Stores, &e. 1614 8 
Workshops Account .. 3°07 
Contractors ‘ ee QI 17 
Cost per ton, 0°631d. — 115 9 2 
Sorting and Crushing Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans .. 246 6 10 
Wages. Kaffirs, inclusive 
Food 49519 9 
Tools, Stores, &e. 714 11 10 
Workshops Account .. 45319 1 
Stables Account oe 60 0 4 
Cost per ton, 10°78ed. —— 1,970 17 10 
Transport Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans ... 27018 8 
Wages, Kaffirs, inclu- 
sive of Food . oe 
Workshops ‘Account 99 
Tools, Stores, &c. ++ 1,267 11 25 
Stables Account.. 30 0 2 
Cost per ton, 10 “or8d. — 1,995 15 9 
Milling Expenses— 
Wages, Europeans 1,832 14 10 
Wages, Kaffrs, 
sive of Food 254 9 10 
Tools, Stores, “Chemi- 
cals, &c. 45445 7 5 
Electric Light Account 281 16 6 
Workshops 741 18 6 
Cost ton, 3s. ‘s 7536 7 
Cyanide Expenses— 
ages, Europeans 1,315 2 9 
Kaffirs, inclusive 
973 12 7 
Tools, Stores, | Chem- 
icals, &c. 4,571 3 0° 
Electric Light Account 175 I 
Workshops Account .. 595 4 9 
Cost per ton, 3s. 5°739d.————= 7:630 9 2 
es, Europeans .- 547 14 10 
Wag inclusive 
12817 6 
Tools, *“Chem- 
icals, &c. oo 2,992 6 
Electric Light Account 515 3 
Workshops Account .. 147 9 I 
Cost per ton, 1s. 0° 4! 2,268 3 1 
General Charges— 
Salaries +. 2,052 8 8 
Stationery, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, 463 6 8 
Licences and ‘Rents 105 12 8 


Interest and Commission 648 6 o 
Sundry Expenditure .. 4,814 6 
Directors’ and Audit Fees 1,170 3 10 
General Maintenance .. 2,5:7 6 1 

11,771 9 11 

Less Amount to Credit 

for Interest received 31% 3 11 

Cost per ton ss. 2°688d ———-———- 11,460 6 o 
Additions to Machinery and Plant— 


r 8*205d. 1,509 0 
ota orking Expenditure 
for Period— 58,782 12 8 


Total cost perton «..£1r 6 97546 
Dividend Account— 
Dividend No. 50 
cent. 60,000 0 
Reserve Fund— 
Amount carried to Re- 
serve Fund equal to 
to per cent. of Dividend 6,000 0 0 
————- 66,000 0 
—— 124,782 12 8 
Balance .. ee oe ee oe es 33.325 10 3 


458,108 2 


Mill, Cyanide and Slimes Works—43,875 tons milled. 
REVENUE. 
By Gold Account for Period ending 31st March, r902— 
15,459°542 ounces Smelted Gold, from 
43,875, Ore Milled. 
valued £65,352 18 10 
6,844°578 ounces Smelted Gold from 
35,476 tons Sands and 
Concentrates by Cyanide 
Works, valued at 
687°731 ounces Smelted Gold from 
8,079 tons Slimes treated, 
ued at .. oe 


+ 28,701 14 11 


23,021°851 ounces. 96,958 19 5 
170°114 —~ Gold in Slag and 
Bye-Products, sold for .. 587 16 3 
Total Revenue he Period os oe ee 97,546 15 8 
Total Revenue perton £2 4 5°589 
By Balance forward from First Period.. 60,561 7 3 


£158,108 2 11 


The Directors’ Quarter! yoy une 30, 1902, as to Revenue and Expendi- 
ture on the Eas ~ sorte 803 tons milled, the cost being 


4431749 178. 5d., and he value £05,874 48 , the profit being £52,174 6s. 
203 
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EYRE 


CALENDAR OF THE STUART PAPERS BELONC- 
ING TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, preserved at Windsor Castle 


1. I. as. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. Re- 
ort on Manuscripts in Various Collections. Vol. I. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
urford, and Lostwithiel Corporations ; the Counties of Wilts and Worcester ; 

the Bishop of Chichester; and the Deans and Chapters of Chichester, 
Canterbury, and Salisbury. 2s. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. Preserved at Welbeck Abbey. 
Vol. VI., 1s. 9d. ; Vol. VII., 2s. 3d. 


CENSUS OF ENCLAND AND WALES, 1901. 
——— of Warwick, Area, Houses, and Population; talso Population 
classified by Ages, Condition as to Marriage, Occupations, Bi and 
Infirmities. 1s. 1d. 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, County 


of York. Area, Houses, and Population ; also Population classified by Ages, 
Condition as to Marriage, Occupations, Birthplaces, and Infirmities. 4s. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 1991. 4s. 1od.; 


BETTING. REPORT FROM THE SELECT COM- 


MIITEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON BETTING, together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence. 1s. 8d. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. Return showing the In- 
come and Expenditure, and also the number of Persons admitted to visit the 
_— and the Museum of Natural History in each year from 1896 to Icor, 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUB- 


JECTS. Vol. VI.—Preparatory Schools for Boys: their place in English 
Secondary Education. Issued under the direction of E. 
Price hy Post, 2s. 7$d. Vol. VII.—Rural Education in France. ts. 4d. 
Vol. 1X.—Education in Germany. 2s. 7d. Vol. X.—Education in the United 
States. 2s. 3d. Vol. X1.—Education in the United States. 2s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Lord Kitchener’s Final 


Despatch, containing List of Officers who have in his opinion rendered excep- 
tionally good service during the campaign. 4}d. 


PORT OF LONDON. Report of His Majesty’s 


Commissioners inted to inquire into the subject of the Administration of 
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